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Peace Without Victory 


By William Marion Reedy. 

ILSON will win his fight for his 

League of Nations because the fight 

against it in the Senate is not a fight 
on moral principle, but one in behalf of na- 
tionalistic selfishness. The real opposition to 
the League among the people is not repre- 
sented in the Senate to any extent. The op- 
ponents of the League on ethical grounds are 
not the kind of people who have influence 
with Senators. And most of such opponents 
almost instinctively incline to support the 
covenant, however it fails in ethical principle, 
because of the senatorial enemies it has made. 
They will accept its traces of imperialism be- 
cause the Republican Senators say it is not 
imperialistic enough. As the ethical protest- 
ants lose enthusiasm most of the Republican 
Senators will find no sincere or strong oppo- 
sition among their constituents and their pact 
to reject or drastically amend the covenant 
will go to pieces. After all, there’s a hope of 
improving the Wilsonian League. ‘There is 
no good hope of anything, if there be no 
league, or a league with the United States 
out of it. President Wilson will win, in fine, 
because there is no opposition in the Senate 
on the ground that he is not true to his own 
professed principles. His own party will sup- 
port him, and enough Republicans, to save 
the treaty from a two-thirds vote for rejec- 
tion. The only effective opposition to the 
instrument is based upon principles worse 
than any to which the President made con- 
cessions at Paris. To that opposition the 
moral sense of this country is more opposed 
than it is to so much of what that opposition 
stands for as has been embodied in the treaty. 
The idealists and altruists, forced to choose 
between what they think is bad and what thev 
know is worse, will not exert their influence 
in behalf of the latter. There is no popular 
backing of the Senatorial position. President 
Wilson will win, so to speak, by default. The 
Republicans fight him on the wrong grounds. 
But victory will not excuse or conceal the 
President’s own ethical default. He gets his 
peace without moral victory. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


THe esteemed Public of New York, with 
an eye directed this way, says that “Frank P. 
Walsh should not be asked to descend to a 
mere senatorship.” Have it that way if you 
like, Mr. Stoughton Cooley, but I am trying to 
lift Missouri up to the Frank P. Walsh type 
of statesmanship. 
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Protecting Resale Prices 


Ir is plain common sense that the maker 
of an article, let us say like the Ingersoll 
watch, should be permitted to fix the price 
at which it shall be sold by retailers. The 
article is given a quality distinctive. It is es- 


dency to deteriorate production. 


tablished in the favor of the public by that 


quality and extensive and expensive adver- 
tising. In the case of the watch, it is not 
only a watch, it is an Ingersoll watch, and it 


is the ‘Ingersoll almost as much as the watch 
that the public has been trained by Ingersok 
to buy. A trade-mark adds something to the 
article that bears it, especially a widely and 
well advertised trade-mark. When the maker 
fixes a price upon it to the public, the person 
reselling the article at a lower price depre- 

ciates the value of the article. The resale 
price cutter subjects the manufacturer to sus- 
picion of bad faith towards other dealers. 
When well advertised goods are sold under 
the manufacturer’s fixed price, it is usually 
as bargain-bait to attract buyers of other 
things, the profit upon which makes up for 
the underselling of the standard quality, one- 
price article. This is not fair competition. 
The Federal Trade Commission recommends 
the passage of a law permitting manufacturers 
to fix and maintain prices on their product, 
subject to disinterested official review. Un- 
restrained price fixing and maintenance would 
be inadvisable. That might paralyze compe- 
tition, just as price cutting would impair pro- 
duction and distribution. Both have a ten- 
At present 
the courts hold against the right to fix prices 
on identified articles and against the right of 
the manufacturer to refuse to sell to a dealer 
who cuts the fixed price. It is urged by the 
Trade Commission that the law must be 
amended, but in a way not to make the man- 
ufacturer the sole judge in all cases and in 
all circumstances. Economic causes tend, of 
course, to make a manufacturer fix the resale 
price low enough to secure the greatest pos- 
sible sale of his product, but he may fix it so 
low to the retailer that there is no worth-while 
profit to the latter in its resale. The retailer 
is entitled to something for his service to both 
manufacturer and consumer. A law that will 
keep the maker and the retailer both from 
action that will demoralize industry is what 
is needed. A board of review of prices upon 
especially identified articles should keep the 
balance true for everybody. 
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An Economic Abomination 


Ir there was one after-the-war reconstruc- 
tional service that should have been continued 
at maximum efficiency it was the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education of men in- 
jured in the land and sea services. The coun- 
try owed the training to those who suffered. 
The wounded should be put in the way of 
making a living. ‘This is not to be. Every 
man in the field for this valuable department 
has been dismissed. All others drawing more 
than $2,500 per year must forego that excess 
or leave the service. ‘The aration training 
department is paralyzed. ‘The wounded will 
have to look out for themselves. ‘That is what 


they get for their sacrifice for the country 
and for world democracy. Of course they 
will be “sore” on the administration and that 


is what the Republicans in Congress hope 
chiefly to accomplish by their economy in 
slaughtering the appropriation for vocational 
education. A great man-making instrumen- 
tality of government is sabotz ged for paltry 
partisan advantage. The action is cruelly un- 
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just to the fighting men. It is the sort of 
thing which, contrasted with the revelations 
of the food-engrossing achievements of the 
packers’ combine, will intensify popular dis- 
content throughout the country. It will make 
potential Bolshevists out of hundreds of 
thousands of returned soldiers and _ sailors, 
their relatives and friends and the masses of 
workers. It makes a ghastly joke of our war 
for a better humanity. It may embarrass 
President Wilson and his party to some ex- 
tent, but that is nothing to the wrong it inflicts 
upon servants of the republic worthy in all 


ways of anything the government might do 
self-supporting 


for. their rehabilitation as 
members of society. The action is simply 
damnable. 
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The Packer Tyranny 


Reapers of the Mirror will remember the 
article in this paper by Mr. Benjamin C. 
Marsh, in which he set forth the evidence 
demonstrating the control of the food of this 
country by the packers’ combination. That 
group has more diabolical power than was 
ever exercised by the Standard Oil Company 
as described either by Henry Demarest Lloyd 
or Ida M. Tarbell. It grips and squeezes both 
the small producer and the general consumer. 
It controls banks, railroads, elevators, gro- 
cery stores, even vegetable and fruit markets. 
It controls the price of hides and leather for 


gloves and shoes. It has a practical monopoly 


of fertilizers and cattle feed, fence posts, wire ° 


fencing, and indeed reaches out powerfully 
into every form of merchandising. The octo- 
pus has a thousand, maybe ten thousand, 
blood-sucking tentacles fastened upon the 
public. ‘The record of its ramifications is so 
long that it could not be covered in a page of 
a daily paper. Only part one of the lederal 
Trade Commission report has been published. 
“Worse remains behind.” The packers are 
more powerful than the government. There 
are laws against combination in restraint of 
trade, but the evidence of a packers’ combi- 
nation is overwhelming. The combination 
taxes the poor man’s breakfast, dinner and 
supper table and the clothes on his back and 
the shoes on his feet. Its profits stagger the 
imagination. Its power pervades the nation. 
Governmental departments can do nothing 
the combination does not approve. The press 
has to put the soft pedal on “exposures” while 
carrying advertising that celebrates the philan- 
thropic achievements of these engrossers and 
forestallers of the people’s food. The com- 
bination does not lack journalistic defenders 
who say that mere bigness is no crime, ig- 
noring the fact of human nature that those 
who have power will use it to their own ad- 
vantage. Power tends to exact “all the traffic 
will bear.” Power mortised and tennoned 
in privilege knows no limit. The packers have 
land privilege, incorporation privilege, privi- 
lege in the nation’s highways. They control 
both production and distribution. They di- 
rect the great warehouses and storage plants 
and the vendors from peddlers’ carts. They 
take their rakeoff on the drug store soda foun- 
tain and they get their bit off every banjo 
string. They have their profit in everything 
that is put up in cans. They own ship lines 
and chains of city butcher shops. They deal 
in every kind of grain that is edible in any 
form. If they have competitors in any line 
the competition exists only on sufferance. 
Often the competitors are only disguised sub- 
ordinates of the trust. Seven hundred and 
seventy-five commodities they deal in, so far 
as the Trade Commission has been able to 
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tabulate their activities. And what is to be 
done about it all? All laws passed to check the 
rapacity of the packers are failures. New 
laws framed on the old lines will fail like- 
wise. It is a question if the government is 
strong enough to take over the packers’ bat- 
tery af businesses. The packers are more 
likely to take over the government. They 
have already largely done that by indirection. 
What will be the result of the revelations in 
the Trade Commission’s report? Possibly 
nothing more than large, fat contributions by 
the packers to the campaign funds in the next 
presidential election. It there any popular 
indignation over the revelations? Not so as 
you can notice it. The average citizen pays 
and says ‘“What’s the use of kicking?’ He 
doesn't care to listen to any remedy because 
any real remedy would prevent his doing 
what the packers have been and are doing 
if he ever gets a chance. 
remedy is to get into the big game himself, 
to become, if he can, an exploiter in some 
way, large or small, instead of one of the ex- 
ploited. He thanks God he’s alive, and lets 
it go at that. He would stand for anything 
that obstructs “the career open to talent” or 
that violates the sanctity of property, though 
he has neither talent nor property. He and 
his sons have gone forth and overthrown a 
kaiser, but he and they would not lift a finger 
against the packer potentates of plutocracy. 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 
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The Water-Wagon Juggernaut 


T is a valiant fight the Government of the 
United States is pulling up in Congress 
against the attempt to set up in its place 

the government of the Anti-Saloon League. 
This is a superstate that aspires not alone to 
the rule of this country, but eventually to the 
control of the League of Nations. To this 
aggregation of consecrated self-righteous ones 
it is more important that people shall be sober 
than that they shall be free. What they do 
not like all other people shall be prevented 
from having. They would destroy all virtue 
in sobriety by making it compulsory. They 
are drunken with the desire of domination. 
They exercise their power in terrorem over 
their fellow-beings and they care not how 
many liberties they violate in their effort to 
nullify the liberty of the individual man to take 
a drink. They would treat every citizen as if 
he were a dangerous drunkard to be restrained 
and coerced. The Anti-Saloon League is a 
minority imposing its will upon the majority. 
rom what we know of its membership and 
the spirit thereof, we are justified in anticipat- 
ing that after the suppression of liquor has 
been accomplished the next step will be to 
compel universal conformity to other creeds 
of illiberal narrowness. There will be crusades 
against tobacco, dancing, the theater, freedom 
of expresson in literary, pictorial and sculp- 
tural art. ‘lhe drive of the forces in the 
Anti-Saloon League is for an all-comprehend- 
ing censorship, a government by espionage 
against which there will be no security of pri- 
vacy. There will be laws against blasphemy. 
And there will be a state religion set sternly 
against the joy of living, the exercise of philo- 
sophical speculation, the pursuit of science, 
the questioning of the revelation these per- 
secutors have received. Lucky we shall be if 
all non-conformists to evangelical puritanism 
be not clad in sanbenitos and sent to the auto 
da fe. Vor the purpose back of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League is nothing less than a theocracy. 
Thay have for their grand objective the an- 
nihilation of religious liberty and freedom of 


His best approved - 


thought. They would set up their own God 
and compel all the rest of us to pretend to wor. 
ship him, with hatred in our hearts. Man’s 
last liberty, the choice of his own God, will be 
denied him. Corralling the people under en- 
forced discipline the way will be opened to 
making them accept dogma. The new official 
God will be debased to the purposes of the 
state, religion will be corrupted by politics 
and politics rendered savage by religiosity. In- 
dviduality will be repressed and character 
transmuted into hypocrisy. Man’s mind, that 
to him a kingdom is, will be invaded and his 
spirit will be dulled by dragooning. He will 
be a creature of the state instead of the state 
being his creature. Let the Anti-Saloon League 
have its way and there will be an end of the 
citizen’s responsibility to and for himself. His 
faculty of self-reliance will be benumbed and 
he will be the slave of the fanatics who will 
usurp political and economic power. There 
will be no individual morality, only a state 
morality without the validity of autogenetic 
origin. What state morality comes to in the 
end the world knows through bitter experi- 
ence. The Anti-Saloon League seems to be 
strong enough in Congress to put through its 
measures without a single mitigating amend- 
ment. It has the most powerful lobby ever 
known and the best political organization ex- 
tant. It compels support by men who do not 
believe in its principles. It has political re- 
wards to offer to men in office who are false 
to their own convictions. The courage of the 
advocates of prohibition is equalled by the 
cowardice of most politicians who bow before 
the dry drive in order to save their own jobs. 
This means that hypocrisy is a factor in pro- 
hibition success as great as the honesty of its 
advocates. The spectacle of Congress voting 
down every proposal to make the enforcement 
ot prohibition conform to the American con- 
ception of human rights is one that is not con- 
ducive to reflections flattering to American 
character. 
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Will He Tell Us Some More? 


PRESIDENT WILSON has explained Shantung. 
Japan had to get the commercial control there, 
under a treaty with Allies, before she would 
sign the peace treaty or the League of Nations’ 
covenant, and it was desirable that Japan 
should be in the League. Her control of Shan- 
tung will last for only sixty or seventy years. 
Now will the President explain why the Big 
l‘our refused to proceed with negotiations with 
Soviet Russia after Lenine had accepted peace 
proposals? The Soviet did accept proposals 
delivered by Messrs. Bullitt and Steffens. They 
were for a conference of all existing gov- 
ernments in Russia with the Paris conference 
upon a basis fixed by the latter. The Soviet 
government modified some details which were 
accepted by Mr. Bullitt, who carried to Rus- 
sia a memorandum in the handwriting of Mr. 
|.loyd George’s private secretary. The Soviet 
even agreed, with all other governments in 
Russia, to acknowledge the financial obliga- 
tions of the former Russian Empire. Lenine 
was ready to stop hostilities. The Big Four 
were not. Lloyd George repudiated Mr. Bul- 
litt. The Paris conference recognized the re- 
actionary government of Kolchak who is now 
being steadily beaten by the Bolshevists. We 
are warring on a government that accepted 
our peace terms. Why is this so? Why is 
Russia kept out of the peace treaty when she 
accepted a peace offer and asked that the con- 
ference name delegates? Were the Russian 
emigres too powerful at Paris? President 
Wilson should tell us, 
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After the Street Car Receivership 


T. LOUIS’ street railway system is in 
S the hands of a receiver appointed by the 

Federal court. Juicy scandals, fit for the 
movies, have developed in the course of the 
hearings. The United Railways Company is 
“busted” because it has been a “good thing” 
for some people. It was run as if the com- 
pany was none of the city’s damned business 
but the city was the company’s business. The 
company made a business of getting the city 
to do what the company wanted, one way 
or another. The company was broke, but it 
could buy burglars and it could spend money 
in various ways, covered under the phrase 
“to the use and benefit of U. R.” Stockhold- 
ers charge directors and officers with mis- 
management, with snap, wheel-within-wheel 
contracts. It is all a nasty mess. The com- 
pany can’t pay back the money it borrowed 
from the United States government. It has 
defaulted upon underlying bonds. It looks 
very much as if the concern would have to 
be sold out. 

If the company is to be sold out, presum- 
ably a new corporation composed of the old 
bondholders will buy it in and run it. 

Well and good, but where does the city 
come in?’ Can the city let the new com- 
pany, reorganized out of the old, get away 
with the property and franchises and run the 
institution in the same old way?’ Before the 
property gets out of the receiver's hands, 
should not the city get busy to protect itself 
against a repetition of the same old game? 1 
don’t mean the present city officials. They 
like that same old game. They play well at 
it—for themselves, not for the city. Should 
not some of our intelligent and not “corpora- 
tion-kept” citizens look into the matter and 
prepare to see that the city’s and citizens’ 
interests are taken care of ? 

The property should not go back to the old 
crowd under a new name, just as it was. The 
city will have to make a new deal with the 
owners. ‘There will have to be passed new 
ordinances. In those ordinances the city can 
enforce a new deal. The company must be 
made to give the city a square deal. I am not 
squinting at municipal ownership, though that 
may come, 


Street railway service must be a monopoly ; 


there should be no competition. Therefore 
the public buying the service should have the 
right to say what kind of service they desire— 
how many cars they want run, where the cars 
shall stop, where and when the service shall 
be extended—and all this independent of 
whether the service pays or not. The com- 
pany should not have anything to say about 
such things. It should simply operate the 
system as the public orders. The people, of 
course, should pay the bill. ‘The company, 
once it is paid, has no more interest beyond 
delivering the goods paid for. 

The car riders should pay the cost. This 
includes the cost of actual operation, of 
maintenance and repairs and taxes, and a 
fair return on a fair valuation of the prop- 
erty used and useful in the street car busi- 
ness. When the company has received for its 
service this cost, it should have no further 
concern about finances, or who is elected to 
office. Expenditures for repairs for sal- 
aries, for labor and for anything else that 
the company has to pay for in operation, 
should be subject to the approval of the city. 
As a matter of fact salaries would be about 


By William Marion Reedy 


all the city could control, though it could see 
that exorbitant prices shall not be paid for 
repairs or wages. Salaries of the street car 
officials should be on exactly the same plane 
as the salaries of city officials. The com- 
pany’s operating cost, except taxes and in- 
terest on investment, should stand in the same 
relation to the people as the expenses of run- 
ning the town itself. 

Of course, the people cannot get together 
every few days and tell the company what 
they want in street car service, and they 
wouldn’t know much about it if they did get 
together. But the city could do with street 
cars as it does with sewers. The people 
know they want a sewer built. When they 
come to that conclusion they order the 
building of the sewer. They hire a 
sewer engineer and expert sewer build- 
ers, and they make the sewer, following 
the general notion of the people who want a 
sewer. So with the street car business. Let 
the city retain control of the service and con- 
trol of salaries, through a street car com- 
missioner. He can advise the people or the 
representatives of the people, the board of 
aldermen, what ought and what ought not to 
be done, so far as street car operation and 
expenditures are concerned. He will be a 
human being and probably make some mis-~ 
takes, as other engineers do, but in the long 
run, and because of the publicity under which 
his work must be done, the mistakes will be 
few in number and soon correct themselves. 

This would take the street car corporation 
out of evil participation in politics. The com- 
pany would be indifferent as to who is elected 
mayor or aldermen; therefore it would not 
finance both sides and play both ends against 
the middle. The street car question ought 
to be in politics, in so far as it is a municipal 
question, and those who pay for operating the 
street cars, which is pretty much all of the 
the people of a town, ought to have some- 
thing to say, and they can only express them- 
selves in what we call politics. But if we 
do away with the exploitation of the com- 
munity by a street.car company and if we 
remove the question of rates of fare we will 
take away the cause of corruption in local 
politics. 

The fare question should be automatic in 
its operation. When the new company is 
organized and new ordinances amendatory of 
old ones are called for, a sliding rate of fare 
should be provided for. The company should 
set aside a part of its capital—and the city 
should see the capitalization is not “water”— 
say $500,000, as the beginning of its interest 
fund. This fund would be really the reser- 
voir of the finances of the company. Into 
this fund all of the receipts of the road would 
be paid; out of this fund all of the expendi- 
tures for operation, repairs, maintenance, 
taxes and interest on investment would be 
paid. Manifestly the size of this fund would 
change from time to time. If it goes up, the 
rate of fare is too high, and if it goes down, 
the fare is too low. Fluctuations in this fund 
would not be taken into account, so far as a 
change in fare is concerned, until the size of 
the fund reached an agreed-upon point. When 
the fund reached, say $700,000, the fare 
would be ordered reduced by the city to the 
next lower rate, and when the fund sank to 
$300,000 the company would be ordered im- 
mediately to install the next higher rate of 





fare. No court action, commission action, 
or audit action would be necessary to change 
the rate of fare. The ordinance would pro- 
vide for all that. The street railway com- 
missioner would audit the books every day. 
He would know to a cent, within a reasonable 
time after receipts and expenditures were 
tabulated, what the reservoir showed. ‘The 
company would know, too. On the first of 
every month an accounting would be made 
and published in the newspapers, especially as 
to the size of the interest fund, and the peo- 
ple would then know in advance, sometimes 
two or three months, what the probable 
changes would be. 

How much the company would be taxed 
would not longer concern the company. ‘The 
company and the commissioner would be in 
duty bound to see that they paid no illegal 
taxes, but if the city wanted the car riders 
to pay a higher rate of fare, so that some 
land owners can get out of paying their share 
of either general or special taxes, all right. 
Sooner or later the people would see where 
the graft is, and who is getting it. This is 
all going on now, but the average person 
thinks he is making the company pay, and so 
is not concerned. A few years of knowing 
that he is paying this bill himself will perco- 
late the fact into his brain and then he may 
howl some. At any rate, as long as we load 
public service with taxation, the consumer, 
who has really to pay for it, ought to know 
it and how much it is at all times. 

Plainly this plan opens a way to municipal 
ownership, if and when we may want it. 
Having in view such a contingency, there 
should be incorporated in the new ordinance 
necessary to get the new company going, the 
price to be paid by the city when it shall buy. 
This settles the question of price at the same 
time the price is settled upon which to earn 
a dividend, and that is the way it ought to 
be, as the prices are identical in principle and 
basis. When the people vote upon the ques- 
tion—for, of course, a referendum must be 
provided for—there can be no misunder- 
standing as to the price to be paid. They 
can vote intelligently when they know in 
advance all about the cost of the thing they 
are voting to buy. 

The fair valuation of the property used and 
useful is the real bone of contention. We 
have had appraisals enough in St. Louis. It 
ought to be possible for the city and com- 
pany to make a trade on that point. It is 
but a horse-trade anyhow, and, ii done 
publicly, it will result in substantial justice 
to both sides. That question will never be 
settled exactly as either side wants it, but 
it can be settled with substantial justice. 
Probably the company will get a little the 
best of it, but if that should happen, the city 
might well consider that it would be worth 
getting a shade the worst of the deal in order 
to have the question settled. 

What I am driving at is that the city, in 
dealing with the new company taking over 
the property of the defunct United Rail- 
ways, should seize the opportunity to grant 
only a “service-at-cost” franchise. That is 
the kind of a franchise that developed out 
of ‘Tom L,.. Johnson’s long fight for a three- 
cent fare in Cleveland. Judge Taylor orig- 
inated the idea. Cleveland is trying out the 
plan. So are Montreal, Canada, and Cincin- 
nati. It is in operation in Youngstown, Ohio, 
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Something on the same order was proposed 
in Chicago, but the people voted it down 
because of a too high appraisal, and because 
the politicians didn’t want to have the street 
car company out of politics. The state of 
Massachusetts, a year ago last winter, enacted 
the ‘“service-at-cost” plan for the use of all 
newly formed companies, and made it pos- 
sible for companies operating under old form 
franchises to change if they wanted to. When 
present franchises expire the companies may, 
as 1 understand, only get a franchise under 
this plan. This law applies to all companies 
except the Bay State, which had a_ special 
law passed for itself and the special law has 
been quite a failure. ‘This Massachusetts 
action was the most significant since Cleve- 
land set the example, as it was taken after 
most thorough and careful investigation in 
all parts of the country, and Massachusetts 
has been more careful for thirty years in its 
dealings with public service corporations, es- 
pecially so far as capitalization is concerned, 
than any other state. 


We need not look to anyone at the City 
Hall to take the initiative in this matter. 
No one there want the street car magnates 
out of politics. The old street car crowd, re- 
organized, will not agree to this plan. They 
hope for more of the same old thing, but they 
should be made to see that this hope is vain. 
No more “public be damned” will go. Be- 
sides some street car men must see that the 
end has come for the old game. Graft must 
vive way to “service-at-cost” or municipal 
ownership. 

Citizens must see that taxes upon street 
car service mean that the citizens pay the 
taxes and the car fares, too. ‘There’s nobody 
else to pay the taxes, seeing that the present 
chief financial beneficiaries of street car serv- 
ice—the land owners—do not pay them—as 
they should. I don’t think St. Louisans want 
municipal ownership of the street car sys- 
tem now, but I don’t think either that they 
want to go back to the old system that has 
been an egregious failure and a gorgeous 
scandal, and a vile example of giving power 
of taxation into private hands. 


I wonder if the gentlemen of the Civic 
League—those remaining after the resigna- 
tion of so many United Railway parasites, 
because of the League’s fight for the recall 
of the Mayor because of his little semi-private 
deal handing the old company all it wanted— 
will take up this question of what to do about 
our street railways after the receivership’ The 
last fight pretty nearly disrupted the Civic 
League, but what the League fought was a 
trick turned to save the company from bank- 
ruptcy, and the company went bankrupt be- 
fore the League. The Civic League is not in 
the hands of a receiver. The Mayor, who 
helped the company get what the company’s 
specially hired burglars couldn't get, was not 
recalled. ‘The company saw to that—working 
the committees of both the big parties—but 
the company’s directors and attorneys are 
nearly all discredited and on the defensive 
and its president and general manager and 
superintendent are under indictment for the 
burglary referred to. There's a slump in the 
Mayor’s stock since the revelations of the 
receivership proceedings. ‘There’s a slump in 
the power of the exposed directors. ‘The 
Civic League is stronger than the group that 
downed it in the recent municipal election. 
The Civic League and public spirited folks 
generally should begin to agitate again for 
settling the street car question, once the re- 
ceivership is ended, and settling it right. The 
plan for settling the question must be ready 
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when the reorganized company is ready with 
its proposals for taking over the service. The 
new company franchises must be modified to 
give the people a chance to take a hand in 
determining how the street car system shall 
be operated, upon what capitalization and 
return thereupon, and upon what basis of 
cost. The company must be permitted to 
make some money. ‘There are experts in 
plenty to figure all this out, but those experts 
should be backed up by the people. ‘The city 
should control the situation. I should say the 
city should provide some plan for rewarding 
a company for extraordinarily good service. If 
the city wants to go to municipal ownership it 
may, but if not, “service-at-cost” is the only 
reasonable alternative. There is, of course, 
the unreasonable alternative of keeping our 
street railway system upon the old rotten 
basis, but the failure and scandal of the old 





system should keep us from permitting any 
more of that. : 

The new company will be ready with a plan 
taking care of its own interests as soon as 
the receivership is ended. The friends of the 
city should be ready with one that will pro- 
tect the interests of the citizens at all points, 
This should not be left to the politicians. Let 
the citizens who can understand the problem 
determine what the city should have and 
employ experts to find the way for the city to 
get it. The time to organize effort to this 
end is now. The old crowd is groggy and 
winded. It should not be permitted to “come 
back.”” It should be “put out” by well-directed 
legislation before it can rally its rattled forces. 
lor St. Louis must be master of its street 
car service, and never again be that service’s 
victim. The way to municipal mastery of the 
situation is through the “service-at-cost” plan. 


Concerning a New Party 
By William Marion Reedy ; 


AJOR HARRY B. HAWES, erst- 
M while a brilliant leader of the De- 

mocracy of St. Louis and a probable 
candidate for United States Senator, comes 
out in the local newspapers with a repudia- 
tion of the local and state Democracy as it 
has functioned of late, and hints of a new na- 
tional party. He does not like the domination 
of the Senate by the Solid South nor the 
prominence of backwoods statesmen in deal- 
ing with such matters as transportation and 
finance. From a Virginian-Kentuckian-Mis- 
sourian of Major Hawes’ standing, these 
pronouncements are significant. One may 
read into them a deep dissatisfaction with the 
national administration and with its policies, 
including, probably, the League of Nations. 
I see in them intimations of Major Hawes’ 
sympathy with those who believe that the ad- 
ministration would make of us a Little Amer- 
ica rather than a Greater United States. They 
exalt the idea of the-man-who-can. ‘They are 
distrustful of popular primaries and direct 
legislation and all the devises of approxi- 
mately “pure” democracy. Major Hawes has 
been abroad on important national — service 
and he comes home infected apparently with 
the idea that American idealism will lead this 
country into the position of a sheep at the 
mercy of wolves. It would seem that Major 
Hawes is tentatively in accord with the kind 
of democracy represented by Senator James 
A. Reed of this state. He does not believe in 
democracy for people who are not fit for de- 
mocracy. He seems to think that such de- 
mocracy as we have is in danger of destruc- 
tion, or at least that if we follow it to its 
natural and obvious conclusion at home and 
abroad, we shall come to grief through the 
dominance in government of elements that 
are not fit to govern themselves. So Major 
Hawes looks hopefully towards a new party 
that will conserve things for those who have 
proved their fitness for government by their 
possession of what they have got out of their 
fitness. Major Hawes is for democracy, 
limited. Limited by the superiority of the 
fit, I should say, although such limitation is 
the end of democracy, as I understand it. It 
is a kind of democracy which seems to have 
for chief journalistic fugleman Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. It is the democracy of 
Senators Reed and Borah, a democracy of 
jingoistic, sacred egoisin. 


Now, I have never loved Woodrow Wilson 
unwisely or too well, and I am very fond of 
Major Hawes, but I prefer the democracy of 
Woodrow Wilson, as far as it goes, to the 
kind of democracy Major Hawes has in that 
fine polished mind of his. My complaint 
against Woodrow Wilson is that he does not 
go far enough in the kind of democracy 
Major Hawes does not like. The League of 
Nations is defective to the extent that it 
falls short of the altruistic idealism the Pres- 
ident proclaimed upon going to the Paris con- 
ference. [ dislike Woodrow Wilson to just 
the extent to which he is, in his methods, 
the superior democrat that Major Hawes 
would like to have giving us the kind of gov- 
ernment he thinks is good for us. ‘To the 
very large extent that the League of Nations 
is not what Major Hawes, Mr. Hearst, and 
Senators Borah, Lodge, Poindexter, Reed, 
Sherman and others think it should be, I am 
in favor of it and the democracy it represents. 
My opinion is that the League of Nations is 
not democratic enough, that is concedes too 
much to the superior persons and elements 
that dominate governments in the League. 
Every argument made against the League by 
Its senatorial opponents is an argument in its 
favor. My regret is that there is no fight on 
the League in the Senate from the point of 
view of the radicals. My further regret is 
that instead of there being a strong senatorial 
fight upon Wilson for being as much of a 
democrat as he is, there is not a strong fight 
upon him for not being as much of a demo- 
crat as he professes to be. My objection to 
the Solid South is that it stands so firmly by 
Wilson’s undemocracy and not at all for the 
democracy from which President Wilson has 
departed. To the extent that the President 
has deserted democracy and to the extent that 
he has made the democratic party a Wilson 
party, I am against Wilson and the Wilson 
party. Tor I want more democracy and not 
less, more altruism and not less, more ideal- 
ism and not less, less jingoistic, imperialistic, 
pluto-bourgeois democracy and not more. 


If we are to have a new party I am for the 
kind of party proposed by the Jiberals of the 
country as represented by the Committee of 
Forty-eight. That proposed party is for the 
control and subjugation of those superior per- 
sons whom Major Hawes would put back in 
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the saddle, as far as they have been ousted, 
and kept there in so far as they still hold their 
seat in this distracted globe. The new party 
must be a plain people’s party. It must oppose 
the russianism that has been evoked here by 
the war. It must propose the taking over of 
the country by the people of the country. It 
must have policies bearing close similitude to 
the policies of the Labor party in Great Brit- 
ain and it must work for a resharpening of 
each one of the fourteen points that became 
blunted in conflict with Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George and Orlando or Sonnino. I am for 
a liberal as opposed to a conservative democ- 
racy. What this country needs to save it 
from the drunkenness of being a Great Power 
in the old sense, is the democracy of the pop- 
ular primary, the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall of unfaithful public servants. 
This country should make the League of Na- 
tions more a league of peoples, and it should 
abolish here the whole mechanism of espion- 
age and coercion of opinion. I am not a 
socialist, but a democrat. I don’t believe in 
the socialism of superior persons who want 
high tariffs and big armies and navies, or in 
that efficiency which is the instrument of gov- 
ernment whereby the many can most easily 
be subdued to the purpose of the few. 

For the new party of the Committee of 
Forty-eight I have an idosyncrasy as strong as 
my antipathy for the kind of new party 
which Major Hawes has in view. I doubt 
that Missouri, much as it loves Major Hawes 
and dislikes me because I am not a “regu- 
larity’ democrat, will prefer his kind of a 
new party to mine. My idea of a new party 
is one, in brief, that will stick to those things 
Woodrow Wilson has professed and give bat- 
tle to those things he has performed, which 
belie his professions. And as for the League 
of Nations, the one proposed is not all this 
country wanted in the way of the checking 
and curbing and general diminution of power, 
but it would be insane folly to reject it for its 
shortcomings and leave the world without any 
semblance of an agency for the prevention of 
war and the modification, if not the elimin- 
ation, of exploitational imperialism. I take it 
as a sign that the League of Nations is worth 
acceptance when the objections to it are that 
it does not enhance this country’s power for 
political, military and ruthless commercial 
aggrandizement. Tor every motive the sen- 
atorial junta urges for the defeat of the 
League, the League should be ratified. The 
defects of the League from the liberal point 
of view are rectifiable through more democ- 
racy. The League will be futilized by less 
democracy in this country. 

Major Hawes’ plea for his kind of a new 
party to meet this country’s and the world’s 
conditions, is the very best plea I know for a 
new party such as I have in mind. I am in- 
clined to think we need two new parties, into 
which respectively shall be grouped the lib- 
erals and the conservatives, the believers in 
all of the people and the believers in some of 
the people. Major Hawes probably thinks 
the same way. And when people in Missouri 
are thinking of a new party we may be sure 
that all over the country the old parties are 
breaking up. It may be unfortunate, but it is 
a fact, that new parties always strike at the 
administration. It is to be hoped that the 
new party or parties that are in the offing 
will not be exhausted after merely defeating 
the Democrats and electing the Republicans. 
If that should happen, then this country and 
the world will be given over to the policies 
of those who believe in getting their’s while 
the getting is good, and to hell with all the 
little people, here and elsewhere, “the lesser 
breeds without the law.” 
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The Beloochistandards 


By Alliteraricus 


VER since reading that contribution to the 
E. Mrrror of June 12, “The Educational Revo- 

lution,” by President Harlan E. Read, of 
Brown’s Business Colleges and author of “Salesman- 
ship” and “The Abolition of Inheritance,” my imag- 
ination has been haunted by the harrowing picture 
therein presented to it of “a sweet girl who can sing 
like a nightingale and read like a poet, made to stand 
with her face to the wall, because she doesn’t know 
the capital of Beloochistan.” 

It is a long time since, to speak with moderation, 
I have vicariously suffered so much as I have in 
brooding over the woes of this fair creature, whose 
terrible position so closely resembles that of An- 
dromeda and who, alas, has no Perseus cleaving the 
ether astride a hippogriff to rescue her from the de- 
vouring dragon of education, a la the famous paint- 
ings by all the old masters and numerous new ones— 
that is, unless Mr. Read may be accepted as her 
Perseus? Or Mr. William Hawley Smith, perhaps, 
who, if Mr. Read is to be followed, has killed the 
dragon, not, like Perseus, with Medusa’s head and 
his sharp spear, but with a book. But then there 
were no books in the days of Andromeda, or Perseus 
would doubtless have used one, there being nc more 
lethal weapon, rightly wielded, than one can be. 
Many dragons have died of them, swallowing their 
tails beforehand. 

But let us return to the sweet girl whose suffer- 
ings have so preyed upon my emotions. She appears 
to me like a wonder of nature. In the first place, I 
have heard sweet girls sing, of all ages from seven to 
seven-and-seventy. I also have heard nightingales 
sing—but nary one of the girls ever sang at all like a 
nightingale. I would go far to hear one that could. 
Again, the distressed damsel can also “read like a 
poet.” Ergo, she must be (or must have been—the 
tense seems uncertain) along about “sweet sixteen” 
(is a girl ever really “sweet” before that? Isn’t she apt 
to be a trifle flavorless, if not rather subacid?) For— 
I have heard girls of all ages read, and never did 
hear one do so “like a poet” in an earlier period of 
life. That is, provided Mr. Read does not mean 
like a New poet. For, as we all know, the merest 
child can read the New poetry with the most telling 
effect, owing to its peculiarly infantile quality, its 
delightful immaturity of thought and diction and its 
facility for meaning anything or nothing, making it 
quite immaterial whether it be understood or not. 
However, the tenor of Mr. Read’s remarks persuades 
me that he didn’t mean a New poet. He meant the 
old style, and what his sweet girl read so poetically 
was undoubtedly “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight” 
or “Mother, May I Go Out to Swim?” And, re- 
affirming my experience, I repeat that to read like a 
poet requires that a sweet girl should be at least 
“sweet sixteen.” Indeed, she should be a bit older, 
if she is to offer us a truly moving interpretation. 

Having established these facts—and I challenge 
their denial !—let me proceed to develop another one. 
At what schools are girls of “sweet sixteen” (and 
more) punished by being made to stand with their 
faces to the wall because of their ignorance of the 
capital of Beloochistan? Of course it isn’t at 
Brown’s Business Colleges, for President Read de- 
nounces the Beloochistan educational system in a 
manner that will elicit the approbation of all per- 
sons with a spark of feeling for sweet girls. Nor 
can it be at any of those colleges, universities, or 
academies over whose inepitude Mr. Read lashes 
himself and his sympathetic reader into fury. It 
isn’t done at Vassar or Bryn Mawr, neither do the 
co-eds at Cornell or Ann Arbor suffer such indigni- 
ties. While, in the public schools and kindergartens, 
those sweet morsels of juvenile feminity that attend 
are, as I have explained, of altogether too tender an 
age to have reached the nightingale-poetical estate. 

Perhaps I should not endeavor thus crassly to 
materialize a tragic figure of the imagination. But 
the intensity of my emotion has lured me on—ap- 
parently into a blind alley. Is it possible that Mr. 
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Read, in order to point the moral that adorns his 
text, found it necessary tovinvent something where- 
with to stir the breasts of those not already seething 
with educational revolution? It might seem so. 
Alas!—and have I thrown wide the floodgates of 
my sensibilities and allowed myself to become im- 
passioned over a false Andromeda? 

It has all come about, however, from one of those 
things that Mr. Read, most fortunately, has taken 
active steps to abolish. I perceive that he has pub- 
lished a book entitled, “The Abolition of Inher- 
itance.” I take it that he is an abolitionist—sacred 
name !—otherwise what reason for the book? This 
being so, I offer myself as a horrible example which 
(I am perfectly willing to let the impersonal pro- 
noun go) ought to have been included in the vol- 
ume. I am a victim of inheritance! I come of a 
family that has always been interested in education, 
often professionally. I could never, from my earli- 
est recollection, escape that fearsome thing. That 
is one reason why, even at this late date, I can never 
see the name of Montessori or Gary without a shud- 
der. To begin with, my father, for years and years, 
was a member, very active, of the local Board of 
Education. My mother, who found (unlike the 
Modern Woman!) that bringing up her family and 
making a home for them absorbed all her energies, 
was particeps criminis asa silent partner only; but 
one of her sisters, who lived with us, was a pre- 
ceptress of lengthy experience. In due time, my elder 
brother, when only twenty-three, became an ornament 
of the faculty of an university and rejoiced in the 
appellation of “Professor’—when I heard it admir- 
ingly applied to him I used to go out behind the barn 
and expire. He duly married a feminine member of 
the same faculty, who continued as an instructress 
until the putting forth of numerous olive branches 
curtailed her activities. But later on, when Lady 
Members of Boards of Education became fashion- 
able, she was one of the first over the plate. An- 
other one of my brothers coached a collegiate foot- 
ball team and managed its track athletics. Alumnuses 
of all descriptions ran riot throughout the whole 
family connection, and at reunions you could, not 
pass the pie without hitting pedagogues all along the 
line. 

From this recital you will perceive the horrors that 
inheritance brings in its train. I mean to get Mr. 
Read’s “Abolition” and read it so I can help the 
movement along—that is, when it takes such form. 
Is it any wonder that, being a normal child, I hated 
education with a consuming hatred? Even Henry 
Adams had nothing on me there. Despite the edu- 
cational atmosphere in which I was born and reared, 
neither my inheritance nor my family could keep me 
in school after my fifteenth year. I then shook off 
its dust to enter a larger Institution of Learning. 
But—terrible power of inheritance !—I have not suf- 
ficient strength of mind to resist reading about the 
economics of education, especially when they are so 
emotionally and revolutionally set forth for us by 
Mr. Read. “What is bred in the bone,” etc., etc. 

I shall not dramatize the narrative of my exodus 
from the halls of erudition for the readers of the 
Mirror except to say that the Capital of Beloochis- 
tan had nothing to do with it at all. While I hated 
education, I liked geography. I had a great eye for 
color, and maps always fascinated me. Mr. Read, 
speaking from the tumultuous fulness of his heart, 
asks: “Now, honestly, do you know the capital of 
Beloochistan?” Honestly, I don’t! But—also hon- 
estly—I never was made to stand with my face to 
the wall because of this, in my school days, nor can 
I remember anybody else that was, whether a sweet 
girl, nightingale-poetical, or a coarse boy who placed 
inverted tacks upon the seat of learning. But I do 
remember Beloochistan itself, perfectly well. Also 
Afghanistan. Because, on the map of Asia (or was 
it Africa?) one of them was a lovely pink spot and 
the other a beautiful blue. As I recall it, they were 
governed by emirs, or emus, or something of that 
sort. They were contiguous to China, which was a 
large green spot, and, on the other hand, te Persia, 
which was a big lemon-yellow one. All these things 
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I learned in my first Geography and I remember 
them yet. But that capital !—gone with the snows of 
yesteryear! 

I think, however, that it would not have been a 
bad thing if I had remembered it, and I believe I 
could yet if I put my mind to it, though I will admit 
that nowadays things seem to run through it very 
anuch after the manner of water through a sieve. I 
also think that if sweet girls, nightingale-poetical, 
put their minds to the same task, they might suc- 
cessfully negotiate it. That is, provided their intel- 
lectual level slightly excels that of the moron. Of 
course, I know that nightingales are not supposed to 
be burdened with minds, even by science—while, I 
believe, science holds a quite similar opinion of 
poets. But even science makes mistakes now and 
then. 

But—is there any “reason why” these sweet things 
should be taught such a thing? Mr. Read, if I read 
him aright, thinks—nay, swears before high heaven— 
that there is not. He would have them go to school 
to (or with) nightingales and poets, I opine. But 
the difficulty with this is that it doesn’t jibe with his 
theory as otherwise expounded. Namely, that “It 
can be laid down as a fundamental proposition that 
those studies are most valuable which can most 
readily be applied to practical purposes.” I suppose 
if there are two earthly organisms generally con- 
sidered the antipodes of the practical, it is night- 
ingales and poets. Hence the difficulty, to me, of co- 
ordinating the two dicta. On the other hand, now 
that all sweet girls are to be handed the ballot when 
they grow up, and invited to participate in the gov- 
ernment of this glorious Land of the Free, which, if 
the cable dispatches are to be trusted, may at any 
moment be called upon to administer Beloochistan or 
Brobdignag or any exotic territory with which the 
other signatories to the League of Nations do not 
care to saddle themselves, why, oh why, isn’t it 
above all things practical that the dear delightful 
damsels should learn a bit about the capitals of these 
aforesaid lands? 

At least, that is the way it appears to me. If 
Suffrage must go (and it’s certainly a-going) to the 
sweet girls, it is not to the end that they may more 
of them become nightingale songstresses or poet 
readers, these lines of feminine endeavor being al- 
ready, in advance of Suffrage, sadly overworked. 
How many feminine nightingales (quasi) I know or 
know of, panting to pour forth profuse strains of 
more or less unpremeditated art anywhere they can 
get a hearing. Most,of them loathe geography and 
indulge the fond dream that they were destined by 
nature to succeed Geraldine Farrar at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, but if they ever succeed any- 
where it will be in a cabaret. This may sound un- 
feeling, but is scientifically and economically a very 
solemn fact. As for the poet readers—only think of 
those pupils of “schools of expression,” thousands 
upon thousands, which infest all ranks of society, 
ready at the drop of the hat to “express” the 
poetry (?) of “Pollyanna,” “Little Black Baby,” 
et cetera, sans remuneration of any sort, before any 
audience which can be prevented from fleeing down 
the fire escape or into outer darkness before they 
break loose. This also may sound unfeeling—but I 
say it as one who has suffered and bears many scars. 

No—I prefer that they should be taught the capital 
of Beloochistan ! 

In conclusion I would say that Mr. Read, I notice, 
in addition to being an authority upon the abolition 
of inheritance (speed the day!), is also one on 
“Salesmanship,” he being the author of an exposi- 
tory work so entitled. It is in “selling,” I suppose, 
that the practical education counts highest. But— 
what to “sell,” in these days of strenuous competi- 
tion? Thinking it seriously over, I would say, above 
all things, automobiles! Everybody wants ’em. And, 
particularly, sweet girls, averse to learning the capi- 
tal of Beloochistan, yearn and burn for ’em. How 
many educations they revolutionize and how many 
homes they break up! But they sell—how they 
I remember, in the long ago, that one 
year the motto of the graduating class was “Ad astra 
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per aspera.” I wondered what it meant, as I read it 
inscribed in immense gilt letters on a banner that 
arched the commencement stage, and finally I de- 
cided to ask my father. He explained that it signified 
“To the stars by the stars.” Perhaps he thought the 
sentiment, like the language, rather beyond my ten- 
der years, for he added, somewhat quizzically: “It 
means, my son, to aim high. There is another motto 
something like it that you have heard us repeat at 
home—‘Hitch your wagon to a star.’” That, as I 
have said, was long ago. People don’t hitch their 
wagon to a star nowadays, but to an automobile, and 
the modern version of “Ad astra per aspera” may be 
not more freely than literally rendered, “Per motor 
ad garage.” I don’t know whether it. occurs in Mr. 
Read's “Salesmanship” or not, but certainly it fits 
ideally into his educational revolution, being water- 
tight practically. And it tends toward the abolition 
of our Latin inheritance, to boot. 
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The Castle of Carbonek 


By Edward Thomas 
T HE castle stands high among vast, sharp-edged 
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waves of sand at the edge af the cliff, and 

looks at the sea and a long, empty shore. At 
its feet a little river can be seen running in a nar- 
row valley. A few miles off it rises in the red moor- 
land, then it falls with many a cascade down ladders 
of crag, broadens among willows where long leaves 
are all horizontal in the wind, and here by the cas- 
tle it has reached a merry, elvish old age already, as 
it moves clear over the brown stones and out among 
the rocks to the sea. Opposite the castle, across the 
river, the other side of the valley is clothed in a 
dense and luminous oak wood. Where the river 
joins the sea both the castle hill and the wooded hill 
break away into a broken multitude of bristling 
rocks, and among their alleys and hidden corridors 
and halls the waves leap with the motion of a herd 
of ridgy cattle galloping through narrow gateways. 
Beyond, and away for ten miles, the high dark coast 
sweeps in a curve which the sea whitens by show- 
ing its teeth; and around the headland at the end 
the ships come and go at starry intervals. Land- 
ward, the country rises in long, steep, furzy curves, 
interrupted by sudden rocks, to the red moor and 
the autumn evening sky of towering, tumultuous and 
yet steady grey cloud. 

The castle stands among pale sand and long plumy 
grasses. The sand is deep within the hollow and 
roofless circuit of the broken walls, through which, 
here and there, come glimpses of sea or sky discon- 
nected from any fragment of the land, so that I 
seem to stand between the sea and sky. In the 
summer ivy-leaved toad-flax buds and harebells, most 
delicate flowers, whisper from the crevices. But 
nothing lives here now. The trunk of an old tree 
that once grew through the walls is now so much 
worn that what it was when it lived is not to be 
known. Not only is all human life gone from here, 
but even the signs of its decay are invisible. The 
noble masonry can suffer no more except at the 
hands of men; it is too low and too strong. It is 
a rude crag. Neither history nor legend speaks 
intelligently of it. It is but known that it was raised 
by hands and each man that comes to it has to build 
it again out of his own life and blood, or it remains 
not far removed from nothing. The wayfarer starts. 
at the sight of it, tries in vain, shuddering at the 
cliff and desolate sea, to conceive of a life lived by 
beings like himself in such a place. To have lived 
there men must have had fairy aids or the blood of 
witches or gods in their veins. 

Here might easily have been builded in a night 
that phantom palace and its illusive pomps, where 
the Corinthian Lycius dwelt with the phantasmal 
Lamia until a philosopher’s eye unbuilt it again. 

Or on these sands might have stood Myratana and 
blind Tiriel before the beautiful palace, and cursed 
their sons. 





Or up in the vanished high bowman’s window the 
king’s daughter sat and harped and sang: 
There sits a bird ? my father’s garden, 
An’ O but she sings sweet! 
I hope to live an see the day 
When wi? my love I'll meet. 

When the sum has set, and land and sea are dis- 
solved in cold mist, all but a circle of pale sand 
and the castle fragment, it seems true that here, to 
the foot of the tower that is gone, came the king’s 
daughter and wept and sighed and made a great 
moan: “Ah! he mourns not who does not mourn for 
love.” And the good king came and asked her if she 
desired to wed, and she answered, “Alas, sire, yes. 
Ah! he mourns not who does not mourn for love.” 
Las! il n’a nul mal qui n’a le mal d’amour: 

Las! il n’a nul mal qui n’a le mal amour. 
La fille du roi est au pied du tour, 
Qui pleure et soupire et méne grand doleur, 
Las! il n’a nul mal qui n’a le mal d'amour: 
Las! il n’a nul mal qui n’a le mal d’amour. 
Le bon roi lui dit: Ma fille, qu’avez vous? 
Voulez-vous un mari? Helas! oui, mon seignoux. 
Las! il n’a nul mal qui n’a le mal d'amour: 
Las! il n’a nul mal qui n’a le mal d’amour. 


Here, away from earth and sea and sky, apart from 
men and time, thé melody and the picture are truer 
than before, suiting that melancholy mood in which 
the heart, seeming to go back easily through un- 
guessed deeps of time, makes all sorrows its own, 
airily, not without delight. 


And there are others who abode here or abide here, 
as for example those timeless knights of no age or 
clime—Pelleas, Launcelot, Pellinore, Palomides, Gala- 
had, whose armour no man pretends to show us, 
whom old men’s tongues and poets’ pens have lured 
into immortality—to whom this castle gives a home. 


When Launcelot had come to the water of Morteise, 
says Malory, he slept, and there in a vision he was 
bidden to rise and put on his armour and enter the 
first ship that he found. And he did so, and the ship 
moved without sail or oar, and in the ship was great 
sweetness so that “he was fulfilled with all things 
that he thought or desired.” There he slept, and 
when he awoke there was none on board except the 
dead sister of Sir Percivale; and the ship went on 
for more than a month and Sir Launcelot was fed 
on manna, until at last he touched the land and there 
met Sir Galahad, his son. For half a year the two 
sailed together, and “often they arrived in isles far 
from felk, where there repaired none. but wild 
beasts.” But one day at the edge of the forest a 
white knight warned Sir Galahad that he should stay 
with his father no more. “And therewith Galahad 
entered into the forest. And the wind arose, and 
drove Launcelot more than a month throughout the 
sea, where he slept but little, but prayed to God that 
he might see some tidings of the Sangreal. So it 
befell on a night, at midnight, he arrived afore a 
castle, on the back side, which was rich and fair, 
and there was a postern opened toward the sea, and 
was open without any keeping, save two lions kept 
the entry; and the moon shone clear. Anon Sir 
Launcelot heard a voice that said: Launcelot, go out 
of this ship and enter into that castle, where thou 
shalt see a great part of thy desire. Then he ran to 
his arms and so armed him, and so went to the gate 
and saw the lions. Then he set hand to his sword 
and drew it. Then there came a dwarf suddenly, 
and smote him on the arm so sorely that the sword 
fell out of his hand. Then he heard a voice say: O 
man of evil faith and poor belief, wherefore trowest 
thou more on thy harness than on thy Maker, for He 
might more avail thee than thine armour, in whose 
service thou art set. Then said Launcelot: Fair 
Father Jesu Christ, I thank thee of Thy great 
mercy that Thou reprovest me of my misdeed; now 
see I well that Ye hold me for Thy servant. Then he 
took again his sword and put it up in his sheath, ana 
made a cross in his forehead, and came to the lions, 
and they made sembfaunt to do him harm. Notwith- 
standing he passed by them without hurt, and entered 
into the castle to the chief fortress, and there were 
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they all at rest. Then Launcelot entered so armed, 
for he found no gate nor door but it was open. 
And at the last he found a chamber whereof the 
door was shut, and he set his hand thereto to have 
opened it, but he might not. 


“Then he enforced him mickle to undo the door. 
Then he listened and heard a voice which sang so 


sweetly that it seemed none earthly thing; and him’ 


thought the voice said: Joy and honour be to the 
Father of Heaven. Then Launcelot kneeled down 
before the chamber, for well he wist that there was 
the Sangreal within that chamber. Then said he: 
Fair sweet Father, Jesu Christ, if ever I did thing 
that pleased Thee, Lord, for Thy pity ne have me 
not in despite for my foule sins done aforetime, and 
that Thou show me something of that I seek. And 
with that he saw the chamber door open, and there 
came out a great clearness, and the house was as 
bright as all the torches of the world had been 
there. So came he to the chamber door and would 
have entered. And anon a voice said to him: Flee, 
Launcelot, and enter not, for thou oughtest not to do 
it; and if thou enter thou shalt forthink it. Then 
he withdrew him aback right heavy. Then looked 
he up in the middle of the chamber and saw a table 
of silver, and the Holy Vessel, covered with red 
samite and many angels about it, whereof one held 
a candle of wax burning, and the other held a cross 
and the ornaments of an altar. And before the Holy 
Vessel he saw a good man clothed as a priest. And 
it seemed he was at the sacring of the mass. And 
it seemed to Launcelot that above the priest’s hands 
were three men, whereof the two put the youngest 
by likeness between the priest’s hands; and so he 
lift it up right high, and it seemed to show so to 
the people. And then Launcelot marvelled not a 
little, for him thought the priest was so greatly 
charged of the figure that him seemed that he should 
fall to the earth. And when he saw none about him 
that would help him, then came he to the door a 
great pace, and said: Fair Father Jesu Christ, ne 
take it for no sin though I help the good man which 
hath great need of help. Right so entered he into 
the chamber, and came toward the table of silver; 
and when he came nigh he felt a breath, that him 
thought it was intermeddled with fire, which smote 
him so sore in the visage that him thought it brent 
his visage; and therewith he fell to the earth and 
had no power to arise; and he was so araged, that 
had lost the power of his body, and his hearing, and 
his seeing. Then felt he many hands about him, 
which took him up and bare him out of the chamber 
door, without any. amending of his swoon, and left 
him there, seeming dead to all people. So on the 
morrow when it was fair day they within were 
arisen, and found Launcelot lying afore the chamber 
door. All they marvelled how that he came in, and 
so they looked upon him, and felt his pulse to wit 
whether there were any life in him; and so they 
found life in him, but he might not stand or stir no 
member that he had. And so they took him by 
every part of the body, and bare him into a chamber, 
and laid him in a rich bed, far from all folk; and 
so he lay four days. Then the one said he was 
alive, and the other said, nay. In the name of God, 
said an old man, for I do you verily to wit he is 
not dead, but he is so full of life as the mightiest 
of you all; and therefore I counsel you that, he be 
well kept till God send him life again. 


“In such manner they kept ‘Launcelot four-and- 
twenty days and all so many nights, that ever he 
laid still as a dead man; and at the twenty-fifth 
day befell him after midday that he opened his eyes, 
and when he saw folk he made great sorrow, and 
said: Why have ye awaked me? for I was more 
at ease than I am now. O Jesu Christ, who might 
he so blessed that might see openly Thy great marvels 
of secretness where no sinner may be! What have 
ye seen? said they about him. I have seen, said 
he, so great marvels that no tongue may tell, and 
more than any heart can think, and had not my son 
been here afore me I had seen much more. Then 
they told him how he had lain there four-and-twenty 
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days and nights. Then him thought. it was punish- 
ment for the four-and-twenty years that he had been 
a sinner, wherefore our Lord put him in penance 
four-and-twenty days and nights. Then looked Sir 
Launcelot afore him, and saw the hair which he had 
borne nigh a year, for that he forethought him right 
much that he had broken his promise to the hermit, 
which he had avowed to do. Then they asked him 
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how it stood with him. Forsooth, said he, I am 
whole of body, thanked be our Lord; therefore, sirs, 
for God’s love tell me where I am. Then said they 
all that he was in the Castle of Carbonek.” 

And when the moon is clear, and the tingling sea 
is vast and alone, this castle on the sand above the 
grim coast is Carbonek, meet for all adventures and 
all dreams. —From “The Heart of England.” 


How to Beat the Income Tax 
By Laurie 3. Quinby 


a true-blue American, of course you do. 
Let me show you how. 


D O you want to dodge the income tax? As 


First, let me say, the income tax stands today con- 
demned, and it’s not such a heinous offense to dodge 
a bad tax. Great Britain has had the income tax to 
a greater extent that we, for a generation, but pov- 
erty has kept pace with it. There is more land 
monopoly in England than in any civilized country 
in the world. 


The income tax is chiefly defended on the ground 
that “it compels the rich ‘to pay their share of taxes.” 
Taxing “according to ability to pay” is dishonest. 
It is as if a merchant should demand a statement 
of a man’s bank account before telling him the price 
of an article offered for sale. Besides, a man’s 
right to unmolested possession of the products of 
his own toil is as inviolable as his right. to life and 
liberty, unless he forfeits the right through criminal 


action. 


Leaving aside the question of ethics I submit 
these facts: A tax upon goods increases their 
cost; a tax upon the value of land decreases its 
price, either in sale or rent (see note at end); and 
the converse of these two statements is also true, 
that the Jess the tax on goods the cheaper they will 
be, and the sore the tax upon the value of land the 
cheaper it will be. (Note that dear land means 
cheap men and that cheap land means dear men.) 
Further, any tax whatever, levied for revenue on 
anything other than the value of land, to the extent 
that such levy can affect it, increases ground rent. 
Anything which increases ground rent enhances the 
value of land. To the extent that an income tax 
relieves land values of the tax they should honestly 
it diverts capital from enterprises and en- 
investment in lands, thereby increasing 
cround rent. As land increases in value, fewer and 
fewer people will own it. As all wealth must come 
from land, the effect upon the production of wealth 
is apparent. The supply of wealth is decreased, 
relatively increasing its cost and decreasing the de- 
mand for labor and capital. Land is the raw ma- 
terial from which must be drawn every ounce of 
Any economic condition which 


bear, 
courages 


wealth produced. 
makes it difficult to get at the raw material impairs 


liberty. 


The working out of the income tax has proved 
these facts, which every tax student realized before 
it was enacted. Instead of relieving the plain peo- 
ple it has added to their burdens. 


Every community has many examples of the fact 
that men subject to the income tax, to escape it, 
have invested their incomes in unimproved lands. 
This has stimulated the market for land. This stim- 
ulation increases ground rent. Wise holders of land, 
then, have refused to sell, still further limiting 
available land, thereby still further increasing its 
value. They will ony lease their lands, leaving the 
task of improving them to the foolish and unsus- 
pecting. For the tax on the lease money is nominal 
compared to the income tax payment that would 
have to be made if the land were sold. In case of 
sale, the difference in value between what it was at 


the time the income tax was passed and the time 
of the sale would represent taxable income. 

Here are three examples of which I am person- 
ally aware: One land grabber, six years ago, bought 
360 acres of Nebraska land at $10 per acre. He was 
recently offered $100 per acre for it. He figured his 
income tax and refused to sell. Another large 
farm-land speculator told me he had 4,000 acres of 
Nebraska farm land for which he could easily get 
an average of $200 per acre. He is wise enough to 
figure his income tax. Is it. any wonder that $500 
an acre is now being offered for Nebraska farms? 
This same man, who is an ex-member of the State 
Senate, is now turning over some $80,000 of other 
securities for land purchases, to escape the tax. 
Several sisters inherited a 62-foot lot in Omaha. 
It is now near the retail section. They have been 
offered $1,000 per foot for it. They figured the in- 
come tax. It frightened them. They need not sell. 
They will not sell. Who would? 

A simple amendment to the income tax law would 
change all this. If it provided that the annual in- 
crease in value of these lands should be counted 
as income, accumulated, though not realized, these 
land holders would change their policy and these 
lands would be available for production. I know 
what I speak, for I am one of them. Who will 
blame any man for retaining that which goes prac- 
tically untaxed, when, if he invested his capital in 
some form of enterprise, the margin would be taxed 
out of him? The system and not the man is to be 
condemned. 

So, to dodge the income tax, put your money in 
unimproved land and hold on to it. 

(Note: ‘The exception is seen only when a tax on land 
values is only locally applied. If a particular community 
relieves enterprise of taxation, placing it upon land values, 
such action will attract enterprise. This causes an increased 
demand for land in that locality. Naturally its value will 


rise. If this policy were universally applied this exception, 
which is only apparent, would not arise.) 
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Occasional Observations 


By Horace Flack 
XXVIII. THE CONSCRIPT. 


(Selected from Horace Flack, his “Reliques, 
1898-1908.”’) 


HEN my last fight is done, 
Then you may pass me by, 
As face to earth, back to the sun, 


On that lost field ! lie. 


The marks of shame I earned, 
A conscript of old wars 

In which my back I turned, 
You may see in my scars. 


But pause from judgment yet,— 

Keep sentence from your lips ;— 
For Truth’s sake, too, the seal is set 
There, in the scars of whips. 


Sword-scar, or mark or lash, 

From many a past defeat, 

He needs must bear, who, slow or rash, 
Still finds the struggle sweet. 


But though my back has turned, 

Not all its wounds speak fear, 

For honor-scars they, too, have earned, 
Who fought last in life’s rear. 
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Letters From the People 
Trying the Kaiser 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
The announcement, made a few days 
ago the the 
House of Commons, that the Ex-Kaiser 


by British Premier in 
of Germany would be brought to Lon- 
of his 


just 


for trial because share in 
the 
would, if the expressed purpose were 
carried out, simply 
of the deplorable 


ed by John Bull, with which history too 


don 


causing world war closed 


mark one more 


blunders perpetrat- 
sadly abounds. 

It has been a distinction of the Brit- 
ish governmental policy, creditable alike 
to its intelligence and humanity, that 
of British 
sovereigns were conceived to have pro- 


attempts against the lives 


ceeded only from individuals of unsound 
mind—on the principle that only an in- 
sane person could or would attempt 
violence against the person of such be- 


nevolent rulers; and the result of this 
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governmental attitude has been that such 
attempts 


have been few and far be- 


tween. This is very different from the 


experience of other empires and king- 


doms, and in marked contrast to this 


country, where the rule is to railroad 
such offenders to the gallows. 
That the Hohenzollern mentioned 


properly belongs with the criminal in- 
sane can hardly be doubted by anyone 


who can dispassionately consider his 


record and heritage. A glutton of the 


limelight, his arraignment would be 


precisely what, his mania for theatri- 
cal display would desire, and there would 
the of 
hero and martyr, with consequences of 


The 
such a 


be created in minds many, a 
endless mischief in time to come. 
to 


him 


punishment 
to let 
into oblivion, forgotten of the world, to 


worst possible 


personality would be sink 


die unwept, unhonored and unsuny. 


For example, let. the case of John 


Brown be instanced as showing how 
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If the 
South 


out. 
of the 


had been wise, following his raid upon 


such prosecutions work 


hotheads and _ fire-eaters 
Harper's Ferry, instead of thirsting for 
his blood and life, they would first have 
carefully considered what the effect up- 
of 
would be, whether they could afford to 


on their opponents such a course 
make of him a hero and martyr and 
thus place in the hands of the North a 
the their 


But; “They hung him for 


weapon for destruction of 


own cause. 
a traitor, Themselves a traitor crew’— 
and such madness on their part cause 
million human lives and 


the loss of a 





billions in property, for out of this need- 

less tragedy grew the flaming lyrics that 

nerved the armies of the North to final 

victory : 

“But not that spot, six feet by two, 

Can hold a man like thee; 

John Brown shall tramp the shaking 
earth 

From the mountains to the sea. 

Till the strong angel comes at last, 

And breaks each prison door, 

And God's great Charter holds 





and 
WAVES 
O’er all his humble poor.” 
If the Southern leaders had taken the 
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school work. 


Improve the Vacation Days 


They will soon be with us. They should be the up-building days for 
children—not days of wasted idleness. They are days that should 
strengthen the children’s bodies, and broaden their minds. 


- They are the best days of all to develop their love and appreciation 
and mastery of good music. Their minds are not now crowded with 


Provide the home now with the most effective 
means, a beautiful little Grand piano. The 


BRAMBACH BABY GRAND 


is delightful in tone, dainty in size, beautiful in appearance, and tts cost 
is but that of a high-grade upright piano. 


e 
Price, $585.0 
We will gladly mail to anyone making request peper 
showing the exact size and shape of this wonderful little grand, which when 
leid upon the floor will show the exact space this instrument will ocaupy. 


a tissue chart 
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,, in wisdom, prudence and justice, would wrong, reared wrong, taught wrong, b ceae oe ee Well cloaked with arrogant pretense 
; 3 ; : ., ; SS. ya 7) sO sca NOWS NO te truth, . ee 
do him no injury, but would place him yet his entourage should be held strict- \ ail thai : bhi hk he lial 
ES: F k : are Nor mind that ever blinks the light 
Ring jn an institution where he could do no ly accountable for their malign influence os : Pee ; » then. venae Sap et 
. . ee j ; ae : E A spirit lost to sense of right Forbear then, ve ng ful passion s sway-- 
harm either to himself or others, what in shaping to criminal ends his official : : : 4 . 
5 ee es ‘ ‘ In cruelties to take delight— A Vandal by mischance enthroned, 
a different story our country could course and imperial career. , " : 
ie CY Gok eee ee A personage possessed, uncouth! A woe ‘neath which mankind has 
1a ; . me is ; : It is believed that the racial, biologic groaned— 
cts and clashes might hav an ad- - ‘ : . : 
fiicts ght : ve been ac- and psychologic elements that combined ae ; But wrong by wrong was ne’er atoned;: 
aia justed on some such basis as that sug- to produce such a character are fairly The baser passions hold full sway— ni wrong by « g ; nee 
ji Gs é are i arly 5 : i SAnpaNT? 4 “30 " ohavt 
eested by Abrahz “ine } ‘ ‘ : i prey . Tre = Vengeance ts mine, will repay! 
gested a am Lincoln, but the estimated in the lines that follow: Pride, hate, lust, envy, selfish greed, 
savage instincts of the race asserted Of every wrong the source and seed, Dom Dirra 
> -plirec 2 < rtnucla y kes . - . - e% , 3 eS . e o i _1¢ 
the themselves and the spectacle of brothe: The Warlord's Inwardness True birth-mark of a throwback breed Saint Louis, 7-10-19. 
tearing at the throat of brother was , a Outshowing in a racial way. —— ~ ann — 
By Nature’s fiat near the brute— 9 ; 
ey enacted. Iborted soul and savage mind 
< 4 S¢ ( Savage wd, 
— , oa . a oT. ° . bs A , f Ti ' 7 a 90) ? 
* [hat the Vandal heritage of the one- To every evil well-inclined, A blight of brain by Nature's law Are You a BOOKFELLOW ? 
The victim marked may not conceive; You should belong to the Order of Book- 
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time Kaiser has been a ruling influence 
in shaping his destiny and career can 
be doubted by no student of biologic 
or psychologic science. The traits and 
propensities of his ancestry for thous- 


Sad travesty on human kind— 
With serpent cunning absolute! 


In bearing, speech, grotesque and vain-- 
A Caveman quite in mental flaw, 


But, placed on high, the world 


gricve 


With freaks and tragedies that leave 


may 


Enduring wounds—deep, bleeding, raw. 





Bookly activities for bookly 
Let us tell you about it. 


ADDRESS 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
5320 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


fellows. 
minded people. 
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Announcing--- : 


THE AUGUST SALE OF FURNITURE | 


REPARATIONS for our annual August Sale have been going forward for some time, | 
and the Furniture Department is now ready with spendid assortments. The sale will begin | 


Monday, July Twenty-first 


| The usual standard of value giving will prevail, and our entire stock will be offered 
at very special prices. This includes handsome suites as well as the smaller separate pieces. 
Every piece of furniture shown on our floor is well known for its. fine quality. The oppor- 
tunity to purchase the pieces you want at greatly reduced prices is an event of special 





importance to you. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER | 


| GRAND LEADER 
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Don't Sign the Petitions 
New York City, July 10, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


I have before me a copy of a letter 
which is being sent out by a firm of St. 
Louis lawyers who are trying to procure 
solicitors to secure signatures to ref- 
erendum petitions asking for a referen- 
dum vote on the recently enacted work- 
men’s compensation law, and offering to 
pay ten cents per name for each signa- 
ture secured. 

Every voter in Missouri should refuse 
to sign such petitions. They must not 
be misled by an appeal to sign, as the 
principal beneficiaries will be the large 


REEDY’S 





number of cormorants (damage-suit 
lawyers) who would fatten upon the suf- 
fering and misfortune of the injured 
workers of the state, and “bleed” the 
employers who are willing and anxious 
to see that justice is done an injured 
workman. 

At this time forty-three states and 
three territories have placed workmen’s 
compensation laws upon their statute 
books while the Federal Act has been 
amended to include all civil employes. 

The compensation states contain ap- 
proximately eighty-three per cent of the 
persons gainfully employed in_ the 
United States and include practically all 
of the industrial states. 
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One notable fact in connection with 
the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation is that no state has ever 
seriously thought of repealing the law 
and going back to the old liability sys- 
tem. 

Compensation laws have improved the 
relation existing between the employer 
and employe; they have had a marked 
effect on accident prevention by calling 
attention to the subject and exciting in- 
terest in safeguarding machinery and in 
the organization of safety committees, 
and they have created a general cam- 
paign for accident prevention. 

From virtually every point of view 
workmen’s compensation, as it operates 
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| The St. Louis Home of the Chickering Piano and the Chickering Ampico | 





see 


Ampico. 


whatsoever. 





This piano is the Chickering Ampico. 
Leo Ornstein—the two are identical. 


and have marveled. 


Che 
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Ampico 


will do anything that any living pianist can 
do—without the single touch of a human hand 


@, Unless you hear the Chickering Ampico reproducing 
the very genius of an artist, it’s difficult indeed to 
convey to you what a wonderful instrument it is. 
Suppose, however, that you were familiar with the 
work of, say, Leo Ornstein, and on entering a home you 
were to hear the exquisite strains of ‘‘Liebestraum.”’ 
Immediately, you’d know it was Ornstein. 
ing the room from where the music came, you would 

there nothing but an imposing Grand Piano. 

This music is 


As the Chickering Ampico reproduces the art of 
Ornstein, so does it that of Godowsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Josef Hoffman and others. As they play, so does the 
As their genius—imagination 
interpretation—flow from their fingers to the keys, so 
are these talents reproduced by the Chickering Ampico. 





Many have called to hear this wonderful instrument 
If you have not as yet heard the 
Chickering Ampico, you owe it to yourself to see and to 
hear what has been accomplished by this, the greatest 
modern musical achievement. 
always gladly given, with no obligation on your part 


MUSIC SALON—SIXTH FLOOR 


sentiment — 


A demonstration 
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in this country, has proved satisfactory, 
This has been the conclusion reached by 
every Workmen’s Compensation Com. 
inissioner. 


Since one of the emphasized purposes 
of every compensation law is to elimj- 
nate “ambulance chasers” and others ac- 
customed to prey on workmen injured 
in factory accidents, I hope that the 
press of your city will assist those inter. 
ested in the defeat of this referendum 
movement. 


Geo. A. Ort, 
165 Broadway. 
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An Apology 


Melrose, Mass., July 6th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


In a review of mine that appeared in 
the Mirror, of “Diverging Roads,” by 
Rose Wilder Lane, I spoke of Miss 
Lane’s story as autobiographical and 
criticised it on the basis that it was so, 
But Miss Lane writes me that it is by 
no means true that she and the heroine 
of her story are one and the same, de- 
spite some surface resemblance between 
the events of her own life and those of 
her fictional Helen. It was this slight 
surface resemblance which misled me— 
and also, when I came to read it, the 
unusual verisimilitude of the story. 
But, however complimentary my mis- 
take to the talent of Miss Wilder, it is 
one which places her in an embarrassing 
light personally, and I wish to com- 
pensate her what I can by my earnest 
apology to the public of the Mrrror. 


RutH MATHER. 
Evolution 
South Orange, N. J., June 28, 1919. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


I am taking my courage in my hands 
to ask a question suggested by Mr. 
Byars’ article in a recent Mirror, “The 
Realties of Science.” The theory of 
evolution is injected into so many sub- 
jects where manifestly it does not be- 
long, that one wonders what are the 
accepted conclusions among § scientists 
on the subject. 


As an example, the theory offers a 
foundation for the ‘“Materialistic Con- 
cept of History,” yet there is at least 
argument enough on the other side—the 
Providential View of History—to show 
that evolution as an explanation of the 
growth of men and nations is not the 
final word on the subject. 


So with other matters. Evolution is 
thrown out as the last word of science, 
and to refuse to accept the word as an 
adequate explanation of everything, is 
to be relegated to the “submerged 
tenth.” 

Could one, therefore, say in a mixed 
and not have his throat cut, 
theory of evolution is “Not 
proven”? Perhaps some of your con- 
tributors, Mr. Byars for instance, might 
be willing to give an article showing 
the place of “Evolution” in serious 
scientific thought. What is really held 
about the theory? Is it axiomatic 
among thinkers? 
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I am really confused by the cool as- 
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hard facts and honest doubts. 
i A. DD: 


The Reality of Proof 





By WILLIAM VINCENT Byars. 


If Darwinism is meant by 


not admit of proof. 


In a mixed or any other company, 


anyone who thinks at all knows this 


Even Darwinian Agnostics know that 
much about their own theory—that it 


js nothing but a theory. 


What can be said in any mixed com- 
pany of Darwinians, with safety to the 


human throat, when they are illustrat- 
ing their politics of ‘survival for the 
fittest,” I do not care to say at pres- 
ent. The facts of “world-politics” un- 
der Darwinian control, speak for them- 
selves. 

Whether a world and a universe, as 
God made it, is intended to improve and 
go on improving through its own divine 
principles, I say there is no question 
about that whatever, for anyone who 
thinks at all, as Newton thought, as 
every thinker has thought on principle, 
back of Newton to St. Paul, to Aris- 
totle, to Homer, to Moses. 


The first principle of all nature, in- 
cluding human nature, is its demon- 
strated capacity for improvement and 
development. 

In human history, human nature has 
improved, unless prevented. But there 
is nothing in human history or any 
other history to show that any ape ever 
improved into a man—though it no 
longer needs proof that men who do 
their own beastly worst can be much 
than apes—and perhaps worse 
than devils. 

If proof is to depend on observation 
only, we have the weight of the facts, 
a hundred to one, in support of the 
existence of the Devil over the total of 
all facts summed in alleged proof of 
Darwinism. 

If Darwinism, applied politically in 
the struggle of the alleged fittest to sur- 
vive the rest, at the expense of the rest, 
not prove the existence of the 
Devil, I am willing to leave him as a 
theory. We need no more such evi- 
dence—to support either the Devil or 
Darwinism. 

But the point is that I am told to 
think of the Constitution “as Darwin 
thought.” It is in this that I am chiefly 
interested. When I am told that I 
must not think of the Constitution of 
the United States as its makers thought, 
they thought as Newton 
thought; when it is said that I must 


worse 


does 


because 


sumption that a word can brush aside 


“evolu- 
tion,’ it is not proven, because it does 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be- promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
ReEepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


A SMILE A Minute by H. C. Witwer. Bos- 














ton: Small, Maynard Co., $1.50. 

The author of “From Baseball to Boches” 
writes nine more innings of fun from France. 
- He has married a French girl and writes the 


folks back home in America all about the 
joys of French home life. Illustrated. 
THE Mystery Keepers by Marion Fox. 


New York and London: John Lane Co., $1.75. 

A young man who loved adventure, a som- 
nambulistic table and a lady who told her 
secret with the exception of two words, con- 
tribute to the mystery. | 


ConsTITUTIONAL FREE SPEECH DEFINED AND 
DrFrENDED IN AN UNFINISHED ARGUMENT IN A 
Case oF BiaspHEMY prepared for publication 
by Theodore Schroeder of the New York 
bar. New York: Free Speech League, 56 
East 59th street. 

Under the law passed in 1642 blasphemy 
is a crime in the State of Connecticut. 
Michael X. Mockus, a Free Thought lecturer 
of Detroit, was invited to address an incor- 
porated Free Thought association of Water- 
bury. He accepted the invitation and was ar- 
rested under this statute for some of his 
utterances. This book of 456 pages presents 
practically all the arguments of all English 
laws on the subject of free speech generally, 





and in addition the psychology and philosophy 
of the law, as well as the intellectual methods 
involved in the formation of legal opinion. It 





incorporates an academic discussion of the 
meaning of free speech, liberty and license; 
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also a history of various prosecutions in | 
England and America for crimes against re- 
ligion extending as far down as 1817. Pro- 
fessedly written for those who “desire to | 
understand the past and present human forces | 
involved in our human attitudes toward free- || 
dom of speech.’’ Certainly an_ interesting | 
document as demonstrating the coincident 
change of public opinion and laws, as men | 
once were executed for the inadvertent ex- 
pression of beliefs and opinions now openly 
entertained by a large percentage of our 
population. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















Tue BELovep STRANGER by Witter Bynner. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 

A series of poems in the Oriental imagistic, 
symbolistic, suggestional, mystic manner. The 
work was published serially in Reedy’s Mirror, 
under the title of “Songs of the Unknown 


Lover.” There are many pictures in verse. 
Tkere are strangs humoresques and subtle 
ircnies. There is much beauty over all. 


Whether the reader gets what the author in- 
terds him to get, he can never be quite sure, 
but he gets something that moves his thoughts 
and feelings in a way to make him participant 
reconstruction of objective realities 
There is a 


in the 
into something new and strange. 
preface by William Marion Reedy. 








David Jayne Hill. New York: D. Appleton 


Present ProsteEMs 1n Foreicn Ponicy by 
& Co., $1.50. 


| 
. . . | 

A discussion of the relative merits of a | 
League of Nations, an Alliance, or an Entente 











a3 a means of securing universal and perma- 
nent peace, by one who has written many 
bovks and speaks with authority on the sub- 
ject. By whatever name this association may 
be called, Dr. Hill maintains that there must 
be an association of some such nature of 
which the United States must be a member 
anc that it must be based upon justice as 
formulated in a revised aw of Nations, backed 
by determination to enforce the dictates of 
Right. It very peacefu'. 


think not as Newton did, I save my ex- 
ceptions on appeal from all Darwinian 
potentates. I say for my own right to 
think if I can, that those who cannot 
think as Newton thought, from principle 
to principle, cannot think at all. Proof 
can have no scientific reality by any 
other method. If they declare that I 
am descended from a monkey, I deny 
that this assumption of theirs can give : since alice 


doesn't sound 





them anv titl inate : P ee 
| ans title to dominate me as a Should Any Infant 
nan. That is all—from me! Inherit a Million ? | 
As for the rest, I have only to add: Read THE ABOLITION OF INHERITANCE | 
| 








“Tf you w ruld 1 > ; a j By Harlan Eugene Read. This book 
: dj zZ d learn the ultimate a YOu 1 has stirred the world. Ernest Batten, Pres’t of 
may (ut my opinion) the &. A. to. oe ange of it: “It is the greatest 
hen Scotch-Irish Presbyterians turn || tage" Send $1150 with order to St, Louis 
Agnostic and Darwinian.” Book Co., 506 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Let’s Get Together 


Folks: 


Several thousand of us have organized and now 
we are spending good money to lay our idea before 
you and get vou to think about it. 


And this is the idea, in the simplest way we can 
put it: 
One man cannot build a house, but ten can. 


Ten men cannot build a skyscraper, but a thou- 
sand can. 


A thousand men cannot build a railroad, but ten 
thousand can. 


You see, the bigger the job the more people it 
takes to do it. And that ciphers down to a simple 
matter of co-operation—working together on a good 
business plan. 


The so-called plutocrat, the big business man, is 
organizing us all the time. We are organized into de- 
positors, and that makes the big banking institution. 
We are organized as travelers, and that makes the 
big railroad system and our multitude of small fares 
finance the so-called ‘“‘octopus.”” We are organized 
as voters, and the political boss collects our scattered 
sovereignties and rules with our power. 


There are about a dozen good reform movements at work 
in the country, and each one collects and spends from fifteen 
to twenty-five thousand dollars a year for little leaflets and 
other propaganda literature-—and no one of them gets any- 
where, or makes a dent on public opinion. And not one of 
them is building any permanent means of publicity. 


It’s a case of one man trying to build a house, or ten men 
trying to build a skyscraper, or a thousand men trying to 
build and run a great railroad. Now, big business organizes 
us not because we are all alike, but because we are all 
different. Some of us are carpenters, some machinists, some 
bricklayers, and so on. Unity in diversity, multum in parvo, 
in union there is strength—these are the business maxims of 
the big interests. 


There are several millions of liberal, progressive, thought- 
ful men and women in the country who want to make this a 
better world and who have thought enough about our prob- 
lems to have very definite ideas how to go about it. 


Our idea is that with a good business organization these 
millions of men and women can set up a self-sustaining and 
powerful newspaper press which will be free to act as leader 
and attorney for the people—which will give scope and voice 
to the men and women who can write and speak and preach 
and organize and lead. 

Whatever our reform specialty, we all unite in wanting 
one thing—-we want some way of reaching the people. The 
need of publicity is the common denominator in all our good 
and useful undertakings. 

This corporation has started out in a big way to do a big 
job. We can name the next President of the United States— 
we, the people, have the power. The great question is, do we 
know how to get together to use our power? 


Send your name and address and let us send booklet. 











American Newspaper Corporation | 


503-504 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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The General Electric 
Cooking Ranges 





4 
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Union Electric offers cight types of “G. FE.” 
choose from, under our new price policy. 

Among the thousands using electric ranges, some choose the 
Westinghouse because of its automatic feutures, others prefer the 
Hughes types, and about an equal number like the “G. EF.” ranges 
best because of their special points of excellence. 


electric ranges to 


“G. E.” type S-1-2 is designed on the lines of the best 
grade of gas ranges. It has a three-burner cooking surface, a 
two-burner oven, a warming shelf and a side connection to 
which any portable electric appliance, such as flat iron, per- 
colator, toaster, ete., can be attached. This handy feature of 
the “G. E.” line wins it many friends. Price $110.00. 


“G. FE.” type K-70-1 is the baby of the General Electric 
range family. It has a two-burner surface and a two-burner 
oven with warming shelf. It is designed to mect an increas- 
ing demand for a small, compact, inexpensive electric range. 
Price $95.00. 


77 m' a 99 aed - - - 

G. I." K-3-1 type has a four-burner surface with a deep 
two-burner oven, in whose white enamel door is a thermom- 
eter. Price $120.00. 


oe , : ‘ 

“G. BE.” KR-10-1 type is a big cabinet range. It has four- 
burner cooking surface and a high side oven with a big plate 
shelf inclosed by a door beneath it. Price $140.00. 


SG. E.” type K-20-1 is like KR-10-1 except that it has a 
broiling closet beneath the oven instead of the plate shelf. 


Price $145.00. 


“G,. E.” type KR-30-1 is the favorite of the General Electric 
range family, with the makers. It represents their best eifort 
to build an electric range for large families that want the best 
in everything. This range has a four-burner cooking surface, 
with a broiling closet above and a plate-warming closet below 
the elevated oven. Price $155.00. 


“G. E.” type KR-60-1 is the club, hotel, restaurant and 
domestic science class member of the General Electric range 
family. It has a six-burner cooking surface, two large ovens 
and broilers and an elevated warming shelf. Both oven doors 
are of the “safe” latching type and are equipped with ther- 
mometers. Like all other “G. FE.” ranges, it is equipped with a 
cleanout pan and is handsomely trimmed with bright nickel 
and white enamel. Price $195.00, 


“G. FE.” type KR-65-1 is a six-burner cooking surface 
range with two big ovens, a large warming closet and a can- 
opied warming shelf. Price $205.00. 


Buying an electric range doesn’t mean buying new kitchen 
utensils. You can use your pots and pans on any of these ranges. 


Under our new policy you can buy any of these ranges at the 
manufacturer’s list prices, on a year’s time, paying in 12 equal month- 
ly installments with electric service bills; or you can buy AT 5% 
LESS than the manufacturer’s list price for cash. We install your 
range free of charge and supply free trouble service. This means 
that you can ring up Union Electric at any time, 24 hours of every 
day and 365 days a year, and get one of our experts on the job as 
fast as a motor car can bring him, to solve any range problem that 
may arise. 


We shall be glad to have you come in and let us show you the 
ranges and explain how they work, whether you are thinking of 
buying now or not. We think we have one of the prettiest stores 
in St. Louis, and we welcome visitors, whether they come to buy 
or only to learn about the new and interesting things that are being 
done with electricity. 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office—12th and Locust 
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Leonardo Da Vinci 
fiy Hivdlosk Bis 


The fourth centenary of the death of 
Leonardo da Vinci, it is reported, has 
lately been celebrated in Italy. It has 
passed almost unmarked in England. The 
British public, in its childlike simplicity, 
has been passionately absorbed, not as 
one might foolishly have supposed, in 
the fate of the world now hanging in 
the balance, but in the fate of Hawker. 
It has scarcely so much as heard the 
name of the man who, first of man- 
kind, not only meditated with concen- 
trated attention on the problem of 
fight, but realized scientifically the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered and sought 
how to overcome them. It so chances, 
however, that the moment when that 
hazardous flight was attempted was also 
the fourth centenary of the death of the 
true: pioneer of aviation, who was aiso 
at the same time in many respects the 
most marvellous man whose. presence 
has ever glorified the earth or exalted 
our conception of the possibilities of 
humanity. 


When indeed our imagination plays 
with the idea of a future Over-man, 
it is Leonardo who comes before us 
as his forerunner. Vasari, who had 
never seen Leonardo but has written 
so admirable an account of him, can 
only describe him as “supernatural” and 
“divine.” In more recent times Nietz- 
sche remarked of Leonardo that “there 
is something super-European and silent 
in him, the characteristic of one who 
has seen too wide a circle of things 
good and evil.”” There Nietzsche touches 
even though vaguely, more nearly 
than Vasari could, a distinguishing mark 
of this endlessly baffling and enchant- 
ing figure. Every man of genius sees 
the world at a different angle from his 
fellows, and there is this tragedy. But 
it is usually a measurable angle. We 
cannot measure the angle at which 
Leonardo stands; he strikes athwart the 
line of our conventional human thought 
in ways that are sometimes a revelation 
and sometimes an impenetrable mystery. 
We are reminded of the saying of Her- 
aclitus: “Men hold some things wroug 
and some right; God holds all things 
fair.” There has been much dispute as 
to whether he was above all an artist or 
a man of science. It is a foolish and 
even unmeaning dispute. In the vast 
orbit in which Leonardo moved the dis- 
tinction had little or no existence. ‘That 
was inexplicable to his contemporaries, 
whose opinions Vasari echoes. They 
marvelled ignorantly at. his learning and 
proficiency, but he seemed to them vari- 
able and unstable. They could not un- 
derstand that he was not of the crowd 
of makers of pretty things who filled 
the workshops of Florence. They saw 
a man of beautiful aspect and fine pro- 
portions, with a long curled beard and 
wearing a rose-colored tunic, and they 
called him a craftsman, an artist, and 
thought him rather fantastic. 

But the medium in which the artist 
worked was Nature, the medium in 
which the scientist works; every prob- 
lem in painting was to Leonardo a prob- 
lem in science, every problem in physics 
he approached in the spirit of the artist. 
“Human ingenuity,” he said, “can never 
devise anything more simple and more 





beautiful, or more to the purpose, than 
Nature does.” For him, as later fo 
Spinoza, reality and perfection were the 
same thing. 30th aspects of life he 
treats as part of his task—the extension 
of the field of human knowledge, the 
intension of the power of human skill ; 
for art, or, as he called it, practice, 
without science, he said, is a boat with- 
out a rudder. Certainly he occupied 
himself much with painting, the com- 
mon medium of self-expression in his 
day, though he produced so few pic- 
tures; he even wrote a treaties on paint- 
ing; he possessed, indeed, a wider per- 
ception of its possibilities than any ar- 
tist who ever lived. “Here is the creator 
of modern landscape!” exclaimed Corot 
before Leonardo's pictures, and a ;¢e- 
markable description he has left of the 
precise effects of color and light pro- 
duced when a woman in white stands 
on green grass in bright sunshine shows 
that Leonardo clearly apprehended the 
plein airiste’s problem. Doubtless it. is 
possible to show that he foresaw still 
latef methods. He rejected these meth- 
ods because it seemed to him that the 
artist could work most freely by moving 
midway between light and darkness, and 
indeed he, first of painters, succeeded 
in combining them—just as he said also 
that Pleasure and Pain should be imag- 
ined as twins, since they are ever to- 
gether yet back to back since they are 
ever contrary,—and devised the method 
of chiaroscuro, by which light reveals 
the richness of shade and shade height- 
ens the brightness of light. No inven- 
tion could be more characteristic of this 
man whose grasp of the world ever 1n- 
volved the union of opposites, and of 
opposites both apprehended more in- 
tensely than falls to the lot of other 
men. 


Yet it is noteworthy that Leonardo 
constantly speaks of the artist’s function 
as searching into and imitating Nature, 
a view which the orthodox artist anath- 
ematizes. Leonardo was not the ortho- 
dox artist; not, even, perhaps, as he is 
traditionally regarded, one of the world’s 
supreme painters. One may even sympa- 
thize with Mr. Bernhard Berenson's 
fierce but engaging attempt in recent 
years—unconvincing as it has seemed— 
to “expose” Leonardo. The drawings 
Mr. Berenson, like everyone else, ad- 
mires whole-heartedly, but, save for the 
unfininshed “Adoration,” which he re- 
gards as a summit of art, he finds the 
paintings mostly meaningless and repel- 
lent. He cannot rank Leonardo as an 
artist higher than Botticelli, and con- 
cludes that he was not so much a great 
painter as a great inventor in painting. 
With that conclusion it is possible that 
Leonardo himself would have agreed. 
Painting was to him, he said, a subtle in- 
vention whereby philosophical specula- 
tion can be applied to all the qualities 
of forms. He seemed to himself to be, 
here and always, a man standing at the 
mouth of the gloomy cavern of Nature 
with arched back, one hand resting on 
his knee and the other shading his eyes 
as he peers intently into the darkness, 
possessed by fear and desire, fear of the 
threatening gloom of that cavern, desire 
to discover what miratle it might hold. 
We dre far here from the traditional 
attitude of the painter; we are nearer 
to the attitude of that great seeker into 
the mysteries of Nature who felt in old 
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age that he had only been a child gath- 
ering shells and pebbles on the shore of 
the great ocean of truth. 

It is almost as plausible to regard 
Leonardo as primarily an engineer as 
primarily a painter. He offered his ser- 
vices as a military engineer and architec 
to the Duke of Milan, and set forth at 
length his manifold claims, which in- 
clude, one may note, the ability to con- 
struct what we should now, without hes- 
itation, describe as “tanks.” At a later 
period he actually was appointed archi- 
tect and engineer-general to Caesar Bor- 
via, and in this capacity was engaged 
in a variety of works. He has indeed 
been described as the founder of pro- 
fessional engineering. His 
ways tended to become applied science. 
Experience shows the road to practice, 
he said, science is the guide of art. Thus 


science al- 


he saw every problem in the world as 
in the wide sense a problem in engi- 
Nature 


neering. All was a dynamic 
process of forces beautifuly effecting 
work, and it is this as it were instinc- 


tive vision of the world as. a whole 
which seems to give Leonardo that mar- 
velous fair for detecting vital mechan- 
ism in every field. It. is impossible even 
to indicate summarily the vast extent 
of the region in which he was creating 
anew world, from the statement, which 
t down in larg ge letters, “The sun 
not move,” the earth being, he 
“much like the moon,” 


he set 
does 
down 
to such ingenious original devices as. the 
construction of a bell. It is 
enough—following scientific 


said, a star, 


diving 
expert 
guidance—to enumerate a 
he studied botany in the biological spir- 


few points; 


it, he was a founder of geology, dis- 
covering the significance of fossils and 
realizing the importance of river ero- 
the theories of 
mechanics and their utilization in peace 
war he made the proto- 
type of the modern man of science. He 
was in turn biologist in every field of 
vital mechanism, and the inaugurator 
Vesalius (who, however, knew 
nothing of his predecessor’s work) of the 
minute study of anatomy. 
draulician, geometrician, 
chanician, optician. 
coming steam engines 

and_ transportation. 
the inventor of innumer 
rieties of ballistic and 
nance, of steam guns and breech-loading 
with screw breech-block. These 
are but a few of the which 
Leonardo’s marvellous insight into the 
the that make 
world, and his divining art of the meth- 


sion, his studies in 


and himself 


before 


He was hy- 
algebraist, me- 
He was the seer of 
and of steam nav- 
He 


igation was, 


again, able va- 
machines ord- 
arms 
fields in 
the 


nature of forces 


ods of employing them to human use, 
have of late years been revealed. For 
centuries they were concealed in note- 
books scattered through Europe and 
with difficulty decipherable. Yet they 
are not embodied in vague utterances 
of casual intuition, but display a labor- 


ious concentration on the precise details 
of the difficulties to be overcome. Nor 
Was patient industry in him, as often 
happens, the substitute for natural fa- 
cility, for he was a person of marvel- 
lous natural facility, as such per- 
sons are apt to be, most eloquent and 
persuasive in speech. At the same time 
his more general and reflective conclu- 
sions are expressed in a style, combining 
the maximum of clarity with the maxi- 
mum of concision—far indeed removed 


and, 





from the characteristic florid redundan- 


cy of Italian prose—which makes Leon. 


ardo, addition to all else, a supreme 


master of language.* 

Yet the man to whom we must credit 
these vast intellectual achievements was 
no abstracted philosopher shut up in 
a laboratory. He was, even to look 
upon, one of the most attractive and 
vivid figures that. ever walked the earth. 
As has sometimes happened with di- 
vine and mysterious persons, he was 
the natural child of his mother Caterina, 
of whom we are only told that 
was “of good blood,” belonging to Vinci 
like Ser Piero the father, and that a 
few years after Leonardo’s birth she 
became the reputable wife of a citizen of 
her native town. Ser Piero da Vinci 
was a notary, of a race of notaries, but 
the busiest notary in Florence and evi- 
dently a man of robust vigor; he mar- 
ried four times, and his youngest child 
was fifty years the junior of Leonardo. 
We hear of the extraordinary physical 
strength of himself, of 
grace and charm, of his accomplishments 
in youth, especially in singing and play- 
ing on the lute, though he had but an 
elementary school education. Except for 
what, he learned in the workshop of the 
many-sided but then ‘still youthful Ver- 
rocchio he 


she 


Leonardo his 


was his own schoolmaster, 
and was thus aided to attain that ab- 
solute emancipation from authority and 
tradition which made indifferent 
even to the Greeks; to whom he was 
most akin. He left-handed ; 
peculiar method of writing long raised 
the that it deliberately 
adopted for concealment, but it is 
day recognized as simply the ordinary 
mirror-writing of a left-handed child 
without training. This was not the only 
anomaly 


him 


was his 


suspicion was 


to- 


in Leonardo’s strange nature. 
We now know that he was repeatedly 
charged as a youth 
mosexual offences; the result 
obscure, but there is reason to 
think he knew the inside of a prison. 
Throughout his life he loved to sur- 
round himself with beautiful youths, 
though no tradition of license or vice 
clings to his name. The precise nature 
of his sexual temperament remains ob- 
scure. It mocks us but haunts us from 
out of his most famous pictures. There 
is, for instance, the “John the Baptist,’ 
of the Louvre, which we may dismiss 
with the distinguished art critic of to- 
day as an impudent blasphemy or 
over long without being clearly 
to’ determine into what obscure 


on suspicion of ho- 
remains 
some 


brood 

able 
region 
of the Freudian Unconscious Leonardo 
had here adventured. 
devoted most 
essays to a psycho-analytic 


Freud himself has 


one of his fascinating 
interpreta- 
tion of Leonardo's enigmatic persenal- 
ity. He admits it is a speculation; we 
may take it or 


leave it. But Freud has 


rightly apprehended that in Leonardo 
sexual passion was largely sublimated 
into intellectual passion, in accordance 


with his own saying. “Nothing can be 
loved or hated unless first we have 
knowledge of it,” or, as he elsewhere 


* For the Italian reader of Leonardo, the 
flat little volume of ‘‘Frammenti,’ edited by 
Dr. Solmi and published by Barbera, is a 


companion. 
MacCurdy’s 


precious 
For the 
larger, but 


and inexhaustible pocket 
English reader Mr. 
much less extensive volume of ex- 
tracts from the ‘‘Note Books,’ or the still 
further abridged ‘Thoughts’ must _ suffice. 
Herbert Horne’s annotated version of Vasari's 
“Life” is excellent for Jeonardo’s person- 
ality and career. 





said: 


know little 
at all.” 
came 


a master 
Vasari could report of him 
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“True and great love springs oyt 
of great knowledge, 


and where 


you can love but little or not 


you 


So it was that Leonardo be- 


life. So it was that 





almost im 


the words it was reported of another su- 


preme but 


Jesuit saint, 


widely different figure, the 
Francis Xavier—that “with 


the splendor of his most beautiful coun- 


tenance he 
spirit.” 
sources, of 


made serene every broken 


To possess by self-mastery the 


love and hate is to trans- 


cend good and evil, and so to possess the 
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binding up the 
hea: ts that are broken by good and evil. 


Over-man’s power of 


Every person of genius is in some 
degree at once man, woman, and child. 
Leonardo was all three in the extreme 
any apparent 
conflict. The infantile strain is unques- 
tioned, and, apart from the problem of 
his sexual temperament, Leonardo was 


degree, and yet without 


a child even in his extraordinary de- 
light in devising fantastic toys and con- 
triving disconcerting tricks, and drawing 
mysterious symbolic designs that have 
foolishly suggested to some that he was 
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Did you ever pick up a big seashell and hear 
it whisper back to you the ocean’s voice? 

That voice in now calling you to Vacation 
Land — New Brunswick, Nova Scotia — the 
Land of Evangeline — Prince Edward Island 
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Friend golfer. 


You will find at 


St. Andrews, New Brunswick 


two of the best golf courses in America, and unexcelled 
facilities for tennis, ocean and fresh water fishing and 


bathing, boating, motoring and driving. 


Canadian 


owns and operates a fine modern fireproof hotel, known 
as the “Algonquin,” and several cottages in connection. 


Ask for Resort Tour No. MR6 
E. L. SHEEHAN 
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to thirst that no imitation can satisfy. 


Coca-Cola quality, 
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public taste, is what holds it above 


imitations. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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eae = || an occult. His more than feminine 
| 


FORE T | PA R K THE BIG PLACE | tenderness is equally clear, alike in his 


| H IGH LA N D S ON THE HILL | pictures and in his life. Isabella d’'Este 


| ALL THIS WEEK | ik ae Youth fle piri 0 1 
HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE BAND CONCERTS | gentleness and sweetness which mark 

ane Coe Cause is babar oe ‘ - i || your art.” His tenderness was shown 
| SWIMMING POOL— Dancing, Family Picnics | not only towards human beings, but all 
| TWO SHOWS DAILY IN THEATER, RAIN OR SHINE. | living things, animals and even plants, 
_ BRING YOUR LUNCH BASKETS 1 and it would appear that he was a vege- 
aommannninedel : ~ memes, tarian. Yet at the same time he was 
emphatically masculine, altogether free 
from weakness or softness. He delight- 
ed in ugliness as well as in beauty, he 
liked visiting the hospitals to study the 
sick in his thirst for knowledge; he 
pondered over battles and fighting, he 
showed no compunction in planning dey- 
ilish engines of military destruction. His 
mind was of a definitely realistic and 
positive cast; though there seems no 
field of thought he failed to enter lie 
never touched metaphysics, and though 
his worship of Nature has the emotional 
tone of religion, even of ecstasy, he 
was clearly disdainful of the established 
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see how this temper became impresed 
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on his face in his own drawing of him- 
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self in old age, with that intent and 
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ruthless gaze wrapped in_ intellectual 
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Leonardo comes before us, indeed, in 
the end, as a figure for awe rather than 
for love. Yet, as the noblest type of 
the Over-man we faintly try to con- 
ceive, Leonardo is the foe not of man, 
but of the enemies of man. The great 
secrets that with clear vision his stern 
grip tore from Nature, the new instru- 
ments of power that his energy wrought, 
they were all for the use and delight 
of mankind. So Leonardo is the ever- 


contemplation of the outspread world. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 
AND EIGHT OTHER GOOD ACTS 
WORLD’S LATEST NEWS and MACK SENNETT COMEDY PICTURE 






























to aS | lasting embodiment of that brooding hu- 

ao Ym, Piteatichs man spirit whose task never dies. Still 
Va. a today it stands at the mouth of the 
Tm Mh, 8 ym gloomy cavern of Nattire, even of Hu- 







| man Nature, with bent back and shaded 
eyes, seeking intently to penetrate the 
gloom beyond, with the fear of that 
threatening darkness, with the desire of 
what redeeming miracle it yet perchance 
may hold. 
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Pool Scrubbed Daily - 
Water Running Constantly 


It was washing day, and John had 
been kept from school to look after the 
baby. Mother sent them into the garden 
to play, but it was not long before cries 
disturbed her. “John, what is the matter 
with the baby now?” she inquired from 
her washtub. “I don’t know what to 
do with him, mother,” replied John. 
“He’s dug a hole and wants to bring 


Phone for Rates, Forest 8936 
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“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
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High Class Entertainment Every Night | | High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe = 
Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden Yards for City Delivery “You don’t hear any talk nowadays 
A. J. CICARDI 920 Market St. Saint Louis | about a more elastic currency.” No; 


what we want today is a more adhesive 
currency.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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= club at lunch-time today?” “Yes.” “Was 
B HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN Robinson with him?” “He was.” “Aw- 


fully sorry to bother you, but was I by 
any chance with them?”—London Ans- 
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Class Builders 


By Harry B. Kennon 


Right here, 

In these United States, 

Where dukes and earls and twilight 
kings 

Are funniest of zero things; 

Where men are equal born 

And women quite so, 

Where both and all are free, 

Or Freedom’s farce: 

Right here, I say, 

One helva lot of loud, loose talk 

About our Middle Class 

Is jazzing. 

Hard boiled Intellectuals) down East 

Chew the term like a cud. 


Now, I hold “middle class,” 

Applied to folks, 

Has no place in the lexicon 

Of God Almighty’s free United States. 
I hold the term meaningless, and I defy 
All comers to define it. 


For middle can’t exist in class 
Barring low and upper. 

And who, pray, are these? 
Define them, if you please! 
What citizen of our United States 
Would brand himself low class; 
Let others brand him? 

Who peacocks upper 

Spreads a tail of eyes 
Reflecting laughter. 

He doesn't peacock 

Much. 


Gabby Intellectuals 

Down East, 

Unconscious moulders 

Of conscious class, 

Playing upper and low to the middle, 
Defining none— 

Class Builders these: 

Some class! 


But we, the rest of us 

Dignity of living and the art of it 
Subjugated 

To economics 

As class is classed 
We, the rest. of us, 
How do we line up? 


Page the poor, 
The multitudinous, 

The ever-paying poor; 

Page Labor’s just-enough today 

Above naught’s chasm of the morrow; 
Page profiteers, 

Breeders of privilege, 

Parasites’ sires; 

Page then the patriot 

Permeating, 

Holding his faith 

That he and these 

Good, bad and so-so, 

Are all one people 

Interdependent, 

Independent, 

First Class! 

He titles none, nor classes 

Privilege, Profit, Poverty 

Upper, middle or low. 

Parasites he despises 

As he despises coodties. 

He classes himself good as the worst 
And the best 

When he classes himself at all. 

He will fight for his class 

If middle classed. 
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Class Builders, 
Look out! 
So, this flub-dub, bunk palaver, 
This meaningless, Middle Class blab, 
We're getting too helva lot of 
In these United States, 
Would better be canned 
Right here and now— 
Safety first! 
of of of 


Our New Big Bank 


St. Louis may now boast the largest 
national bank west of the Mississippi, 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Its capital and surplus total $15,000,000, 
its deposits more than $120,000,000 and 
its full resources in excess of $150,000,- 
000. Formed by the consolidation of the 
St. Louis Union, the Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National and the Third National 
banks—three old and strong local insti- 
tutions—it opened last week in enlarged 
of the former Mechanics- 
American and adjoining buildings at 

Broadway and Locust street. These 
quarters are only temporary; construc- 
tion of a permanent home of appropriate 
size and appointment at the northwest 
corner of Seventh and Locust streets 
will be started September 15. 

The consolidation was conceived by F. 
O. Watts, president and executive man- 
ager, who anticipated that the end of 
the war would bring a period of indus- 
trial and business development similar to 
that which followed the civil war, the 
difference being that present operations 
will be on a much grander scale and in- 
volve larger capital. His ideas were 
concurred in by N. A. McMillan and 
Walker Hill. The result of the confer- 
ences of the three financiers is this new 
bank, with monetary resources equal to 
the requirements of the broadest proj- 
ects, yet retaining the characteristics 
and facilities enabling it to care for the 
needs of the smallest depositor. In plan- 
ning the policy of the bank—its slogan is 
“a greater national bank for a greater 
St. Louis”’—special attention was had to 
our future trade with Mexico and Latin 
America, for it was recognized that St. 
Louis’ location and transportation facil- 
ties, both actual and latent, make it the 
logical mart for a large section of that 
territory. 

The birth of the First National marks 
anew era in the St. Louis financial 
world and for this reason was made 
even more of a gala event than is ordi- 
narily the opening of a new business. 
The celebration extended throughout 
the week. Floral gifts poured in from 
all parts of the country, from financial 
institutions, from individual friends, 
from employes, from the regiments of 
the Missouri Home Guards and from 
the Red Cross, transforming the bank- 
ing rooms into the semblance of a con- 
effect. intensified by the 
Presence of thousands of visitors who 
came to open accounts and extend good 
Wishes. The majority of the visitors ob- 
Served the request of the bank officials 
to register, and this record will be pre- 
Pserved by the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety. A certificate of charter member- 
ship and 
given each patron. 

All was not show during “charter 
member week.” On the the 
Outstanding transaction of the very first 


quarters 


servatory, an 


a souvenir paper knife were 


contrary 
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day was the opening of a million dollar dom reine memeumnneees 


f] 
commercial account. Another account a < Fie = a” , S } 
for $350,000 was opened the same day. ii & f= LA= <3 “OR rp 
An achievement of which the organiza- BOM Tuc MMRuth 9) Ni 
tion can be proud is the six hundred new my 
accounts brought by the six hundred 
employes of the consolidated banks as a 
mark of loyalty to the executive man- 
agers. 
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The officers of the new institution are 
as follows: N A. McMillan, Walker 
Hill and F. O. Watts, executive man- 
agers; F..O. Watts, president; Richard 
S. Hawes, Walter W. Smith, F. K. 
Houston, E. C. Stuart, M. E. Holder- 
ness, W. F. Gephart, J. R .Cooke, W. T. 
Ravenscroft, C. E. French, F. V. Du- 
brouillet, Byron W. Moser, Frank QO. 
Hicks, Joseph S. Calfee, J. R. Leavell, 
vice-presidents; Charles L. Allen, cash- 
ier; F. L. Denby, C. Hobart Chase, C. 
B. Schmidt, Richard L. King, D’A. P. 
Cooke, H. Haill, A. W. Haill, assistant 
cashiers; Wm. C. Tompkins, auditor; H. 
R. Crock and R. I. Henderson, assistant 
auditors; Natt T. Wagner, manager 
bond department; A. H. L. Kuhn, man- 
ager savings department; Noble R. 
Jones, manager new business depart- 
ment; H. M. Morgan, assistant manager 
new business department; Bruce Ram- 
say and E. C. Coffman, special represen- 
tatives. On the board of directors are: 
Eugene A. Angert, W. C. Arthur, James 
I’, Ballard, Joseph Bascom, John I. 
Beggs, William K. Bixby, Robert. S. 
Brookings, Geo. W. Brown, August A. 
Busch, L. Ray Carter, Ephron Catlin, B. 
B. Culver, W. H. Danforth, John T. 
Davis, F. B. Eiseman, John D. Filley, S. 
W. Fordyce, Philip B. Fouke, John Fow- 
ler, S. H. Fullerton, Warren Goddard, 
Benjamin Gratz, John L. Green, Norris 
B. Gregg, E. W. Grove, Walker Hill, 
Jackson Johnson, Robert McK. Jones, 
John B. Kennard, H. H. Langenberg, W: 
A. Layman, James Y. Lockwood, E. M. 
Ludington, Edw. Mallinckrodt, N. A. 
McMillan, E. D. Nim’, H. L. Parker, 
John F. Shepley, Moses Shoenberg, A. J. 
Siegel, Geo. W. Simmons, Wallace D. 
Simmons, M. E. Singleton, J. E. Smith, 
J. Clark Streett, M. B. Wallace, Thos. 
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H. West. inspect our plant.. | 
Succinct 

A minister living in “a country dis- 

trict” of the Hawaiian Islands had great Offices for Rent in 

difficulty in making his parishioners feel | 

they were properly married until he de- || 

1 r Y 

vised the following service: | YNDICATE RUST 
To the man: “You savvy this wo- —AND-—— 

man?” an 7 
ves,” 
“You likee?” "y J | 
“You CENTURY BUILDINGS 
“By and bye you no kick out?” 
“No.” 
To the woman: “You savvy this 

aa? The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
“Ves.” | 
“You likee?” | | 
“Yes,” | | 
“Bye and bye you no kick out?” | E. A. KENNEDY, Manager | 
seNT 9 | | 
No. | . Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R || 
“Pau (done). Let us _ pray.”—San | 

Francisco Chronicle. ! yo SS 
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Marts and Money 


Great. doings on the Stock Exchange! 
Everybody’s happy, except a small for- 
practical followers 
Most every 


lorn band of loyal, 
of the depresionistic faith 
day three or four selected pool stocks 


set new high records, by climbing five 
or six points to the accompaniment of 
tumultuous trading. According to the 
agents provocateurs, “things are moving 
constructively, because the public is in- 
vesting rather than speculating.” Corn 
Products, Baldwin Locomotive, Tobacco 
Steel, Midvale 


Cigar Stores, Chandler 


Products, Bethlehem 
Steel, United 
Motors, Crucible Steel, Marine common, 
and Keystone Tire & Rubber are ex- 
tremely popular at present. There’s 
apocalyptic gossip concerning steel is- 
sues. Seems to be a case of “steel uber 
alles.” 

Prospective tops 
every day. Some weeks ago, dominant 


insiders of the Mercantile Marine Co. 


are raised nearly 


solemnly recommended dissolution of 
the concern. They talked hoarsely about 
ruinous competition and appalling ma- 
rine labor legislation. "Member? Well, 
how now? The preferred stock is quot- 
ed at 123% and the common at 68. The 
latter represents the highest price on 
record. When the astounding proposas 
was made the common stock broke to 40. 
Twenty-eight points is a nice little prof- 
it. So we may rightly hold that the pro- 
ponents of dissolution played a pretty 
clever game. Q. E. D. 

Steel common has advanced to 1137; 
the popular idea is that at least 125 will 
be touched at an early date, probably in 
the forepart of August. The corpora- 
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tion’s June statement of unfilled orders 
revealed a gain of 610,545 tons over the 
May 31 record. The total was 4,892,000, 
against 6,684,000 on December 31, 1918. 
For June, 1918, the showing was 8,918,- 
000 tons. The 
12,183,083. That was the peak for the 
corporation. 


April, 1917, record was 


Further growth in business 
is confidently looked for. 

Juilding statistics indicate remarkable 
revival in operations in nearly all sec- 
tions of the nation. The felicitous turn 
in affairs is emphasized by the formation 
of the Steel & Tube Company of Amer- 
ica, with an authorized capital of $100,- 
000,000. The new corporation represents 
Con- 
structive news is contained also in unof- 
that the Sloss-Sheffeld 
Steel & Iron Co. will shortly seek au- 
thority for issuance of a $10,000,000 loan 


a marger of several properties. 


ficial reports 


in the form of bonds. Part of this 
amount. is to be used for refunding 
$2,000,000 6 per cent first mortgage 


bonds, maturing February 1, 1920. The 
current price of Sloss-Sheffield stock is 
73. The low point in 1918 was 39, 

The monthly report on crop condi- 
tions much yocative elation 
among bull propagandists. Their spirits 
were freshened by an estimated wheat 
yield of 1,161,000,000 bushels—an abso- 
lute maximum. 


caused 


A long period of agri- 
cultural prosperity and increasing rail- 
road traffic was foreseen in estimates of 
2,185,000,000 and 1,403,000,000 for corn 
and oats, respectively. Some incurable 
fault-finders opined, however, that a 
corn crop of at. least 1,300,000,000 would 
have been more in accord with the coun- 
try’s domestic and export requirements. 
They insisted that the indicated harvest 
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presaged still higher prices for meat 


products. 

Alas! There appears to be no escape 
from H. C. L. 
climbing 


Prices of commodities 


are again. Bradstreet reports 


Ou 
July 1 the number was only 1.4 per cent 


a gain of 4.4 per cent for June. 
below the high record set on the sare 
1918. last month the 
advances registered im 


date in During 


sharpest were 
prices of textiles, hides, leather and oils. 
Foodstuffs and livestock showed trifling 
There’s much talk of the 
evils of inflation among the conserva- 


depreciation. 


tive element. It has drawn attention 


have 
adopted a resolution asking the Secre- 


even in Congress, where they 
tary of the Treasury for particulars as 


to currency in circulation and curative 
suggestions. 

Some problem, this. Its ramifications 
are world-wide. The unprecedented in- 
flation is the natural outcome of an un- 
precedented war. Gold reserves are ut- 
terly insufficient in the leading countries 
of Europe where enormous amounts of 
paper been floated 
1914. Only the other day the French 
Government authorized an additional is- 
sue of 3,000,000,000 notes of the Bank 
of France. The last statement of the 
3ank of England indicates a still fur- 
ther loss in the reserve ratio, which now 
is only 12.30 per cent. It used to be 
around 52 in pre-war times, during July. 

Sterling exchange touched a new ab- 
solute minimum lately—$4.47%4 ; 
is $4.8665. 
lished also by drafts on France. Owing 
to the lifting of the blockade, New York 
bankers announce resumption of trading 
in German Some financial 


money have since 


parity 
New low records were estab- 


exchange. 


Meeting the New Banking Needs of 
Modern Business 


N these days of commercial transition and reconstruction 


many a business man finds that his financial connections 


are unsuited to his present changed requirements. 


If this is the case with you—if, for any reason whatever, 


your present banking accommodations are not such as fully 


meet your needs or your approval—confer with us. 


We offer you banking facilities of the highest order; the 
services of a trained organization that will work with you 


and for you, endeavoring at all times and in all possible 


ways to make your interests our interests. 


We can render you the best of commercial 
banking service with correspondents in all 
the principal cities of the United States. 











observers voice strangely hopeful no- 
tions concerning the recuperative power 
of the Teutonic countries. In my View, 
such opinionation will be borne out only 
in the event of material modifications te 
the restrictive, discriminatory clauses of 
A cable from Switzer. 
land reports a substantial relapse in the 


the peace treaty. 


quotation for bills) on Germany—from 
51 to 37 frances. Time loans in Wall 
Street are quoted at 6 per cent in all 
The call rate is fluctuating be- 
tween 6 and 8 per cent, after a jump to 
20 per cent. The Federal Reserve 
Board has again taken occasion to stress 


cases, 


the advisability of curtailed speculation, 


But the plungers don’t care for the 
Mene-Tekels, 
finish their programme and profess to 


They are determined to 


find encouragement in the weekly state- 
ment of the Clearing House institutions, 
which reveals another increase of about 
$30,000,000 in exces reserves. The ag- 
gregate now is $36,000,000. Rediscounts 
at the Federal Reserve Bank based on 
Government paper, showed an addition 
of $68,452,000. 

Quotations copper stocks are 
strikingly firm. August deliveries are 
rated at 20'% to 2034 cents a pound. The 
September figure is 21. One of the lead- 
ing authorities on the metal predicts a 
price of 30 cents for 1920. I believe 
that level may be reached before the end 
of 1919. 

Silver is quoted at $1.06™%. 
will undoubtedly rise further. 


for 


The price 


Latest shipments of gold were des- 
tined for Spain, China and Japan. Con- 
signments to the latter country are 
placed at $10,000,000. The financial dis- 
trict doesn’t feel perturbed over these 
developments. They point out that we 
can afford to lose yellow metal in large 
amounts, in view of the fact that we in- 
creased our stock by $2,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the war. The Canadian government 
has secured a loan of $75,000,000 in New 
York. It consisted of ten-year bonds 
and two-year notes, drawing 5% per. 
cent. The fixed price implied a yield of 
5.90. 

Another symptom of prosperity in the 
West is discovered in a Chicago dis- 
patch stating that the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank and Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust Company 
claims deposits of $414,389,323. It is 
said this is the first time that a banking 
institution west of New: York has passed 
the $400,000,000-mark. 

The Stock Exchange officials are re- 
ported to have invited the curb brokers 
to transact their the Ex- 
change building, to be set 
aside specially for that purpose. A good 
idea, I think, though the curb brokers 
have already raised $470,000 for a build- 
ing of their own. 


. 
* 


in 
room 


business 
in a 


Finance in St. Louis. 

Though activities have somewhat sub- 
sided in the local market, the daily vol- 
umes of transactions still are of credit- 
able proportions. Enlargement of offer- 
ings has a checking rather than a dam- 
aging influence; it doesn’t impair faith 
in the inherent stability of the specula- 
tive fabric. Latterly,-business in United 
Railways issues broadened quite percep- 
tibly. Of the 4 per cent bonds, $18,000 
were taken at 57 to 57.25. The quota- 
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tions for the preferred stock indicate 


a dest improvement. Two hundred and 





: eight) 
B common went for 10.50 to 10.6214; two 





y shares of Hydraulic Press Brick 


hundred of the preferred, at 43.75 to 
44,124; one hundred and fifty Maryland 
Refining, at 6.122; ninety-five India- 
homa, at 7.75; twenty-five Wagner Elec- 
tric, at 177.50 to 178; $6,000 Independent 
Breweries 6s, at 51, and five hundred 
Granite-Bimetallic Mining, at $0.60. 
Banking shares were again in a quies- 
cent conditions. Some St. Louis Union 
Trust sold at 325. The low mark in 
1918 was 300. At the financial institu- 
tions, deposit and loan departments wit- 
ness to steady expansion in commercial 
and industrial business. Time money is 
quoted at 5% to 6 per cent. 
Latest Quotations. 








Bid. Asked 
Nat. Bank of Commerce....... 132 133 
First Nat. Bank. .....ssccccecces 228% 235 
Urited Railways com........... 1% 2%, 
— WEE, -aiucekessteecsesecegeeens 10% ease 
ec MEPL Sheliclc chcaveu waren eoalcees aves 55 55% 
st. L. & Sub. gen. 5 51 Sis 
Laclede Gas com. 538% sais 
Certain-teed com. 44% 4454 
Go ist DFG. oc 891% i 
ie Oe PEG. scab besides ccccerseces 73 
| EE Ss Ta SR Se ee a 112% 
Me ER ace use siee.ces340sivsss 97% 
Am. Credit Indemnity.......... 240 s00 
Ely & Walker com cs Je 
do Ist pfd 5) ia 
do 2d nfd. § ies 
Brown Shoe com 105 
i eee cane berknekes Ww2%, 
Int. Fur Exec one 
Hydraulic P. 14% 
MEE, | secede ug ead ede as eXeeseine § 5214, 
€entral Coal and Coke com... 91 : 
Granite BUMEtAINC 3 ....ccesvcces 65 .70 
American Bakery com......... -40 45 
Indiahoma Refinery ............ 81%q 84, 
eee 9414 95 
spepende nt Brew. Ist pfd.. nA 15 
PANRVSGARPEA RA REE SaneN hea 50 


Answers to Inquiries. 

CriTIcCAL, Ottumwa, Iowa. — Western 
Maryland common, while an inferior 
speculation, is well worth the attention 
of folks willing to take a long chance— 
say for a year or two. The present 
price is 1414, the best so far in 1919. 
The top in 1918 was 1734; in 1917, : 
was 23. Present company formed in 
1917, after readjustment of finances and 
organization. The 1918 © statement 
showed deficit of $642,000. For first 
four months of 1919 deficit was $494,- 
000. Operating cost was 111.28. Like 
all other railroad systems, the W. M. is 
suffering from an’ aggravated case of 
Governmentitis, but perfectly sound 
otherwise. Capitalization is not exces- 
sive. Company controls very valuable 
coal and coke properties. Old W. M. 
common stock sold as high as 66. The 
Rockefeller crowd is supposed to own 
the majority interest. 

READER, Newton, Mass.—(1) Bethle- 
hem Steel first refunding 5s seem rea- 
sonably valued at 91!4, the current quo- 
tation; were up to 94 in 1918. Last Jan- 
uary the low point was 87. It is prob- 
able that they may advance to 95 at a 
not remote date. At any rate, they are 
: desirable purchase. (2) You should 
retain your New York Central certifi- 
cate. The quotation will in due time be 
raised to 90. Of late, stock has been 
held back by increased selling on ac- 
count of railroad wreck. There will be 
no cut in the 5 per cent dividend. 

W. C. H., Chadwicks, N. Y.—The 
Present price of Canadian Pacific is 
16854, or more than eleven points above 
the figure you mentioned. This not- 
withstanding, I consider stock a com- 
mendable purchase both for investment 
and speculation. Latest reports from 








Montreal indicate steady betterment in 
economic affairs throughout the Domin- 
ion. Stock values are rising. Exchange 
on New York is improving. Canadian 
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P. earnings show gain of 11.9 per cent 
for first week of July. Canadian Na- 
tional reports gain of 15 per cent. C. P. 
was up to 174% in 1918, after fall to 
126 in 1917. Sold at 204 some seven 
years back. It’s a wonderful property— 
take it all in all, and should again be 
above 200 before a great while. Would 
sympathize quickly and handsomely with 
a great forward movement in American 
rails. Purchases should be made during 
spells of depression. 

H. A. W., Peoria, Ill—(1) Better 
hold your United Verde Extension, now 
quoted at 44%. Prospects favorable. 
(2) Continental Candy, dealt in on the 
New York curb, made its début about a 
month ago. Is quite active and well 
backed, apparently. Company’s active 
capital is $2,000,000. Located in New 
York City. Price of stock has risen 
from 5% to 9% lately.. Looks like a 
promising low-priced speculation. Stocks 
of this class are favored all over the 
country. 

Curious, St. Louis.—Nevada Consoli- 


” dated Copper pays $1.50 per annum. It’s 


a laggard, as a rule, but should rise to 
about 27 in the next few months, in the 
absence of a serious setback in general 
market. There’s talk of another spell of 


» great doings in copper trade, and it can- 


not be claimed that the discounting proc- 
ess has made sufficient headway thus 
far. Nevada is controlled by the Utah 
C. Copper Co., and has a surplus of $17,- 
000,000. 


# oF e0%, 
aro 


Presence of Mind 


Colonel Roosevelt never wearied of 
telling the story of Littledale, a story in 
illustration of resourcefulness and 
pluck. He would begin: “During some 
amateur theatricals in my early youth 
Littledale, one of the performers, had 
to leap into a river in order to escape 
from some wild beasts. The stage was 
so arranged that the river was invisible, 
but Littledale was to be seen jumping 
from the cliff. Behind the scene he 
was to land on a soft mattress while at 
the same moment a rock, dropped into 
a tub of water, created the necessary 
and effective splash. But, although the 


leap had been all right at rehearsal, | 


everything went wrong on the night of 
the performance. Neither mattress nor 
tub was in place. Poor Littledale made 
the leap all right, but he landed eighteen 
feet below, on the oaken floor, and 
there wasn’t any splash to drown the 
crash, either. The audience, expecting 
to hear a splash, but hearing instead the 
thunderous erash of Littledale’s body 
as it struck the floor, began to laugh, but 
the actor, though dazed by the fall, 
silenced them by shouting from below: 
‘By heavens, the river's frozen!’ Then 
he fainted.” 


Poor Old Father 


The following epitaph is inscribe! on 
a tombstone in Birmingham, England: 
Here lies the mother of children seven, 
Four on earth and three in heaven; 
The three in heaven preferring rather 
To die with mother than live with father. 

—C. K. S., in the London Sphere. 


fe ye ol 
No Getting Away From It 


The Beamans had just had their first 
quarrel, and the bride sobbed softly to 


herself as the male brute whistled the 
air of a popular tune. “Don’t you think,” 
asked the fair young thing plaintively, 
that a husband should occasionally tell 
his wife that she’s beautiful?” “No!” re- 
plied the soulless beast. “It’s wholly 
superfluous! If she is beautiful she 
knows she is, and if she isn’t beautiful 
she thinks she is.” 


Cr 
epeee 


Piscatorial 
A minister, accompanied by two pretty 
girls, stood entranced by the beauties of 
a flowing stream. A fisherman happen- 
ing to pass, and mistaking the minis- 


tei*s occupation, said: ‘‘Ketchin’ many, 
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sir?” “I am a fisher of men,” answered 
the preacher with dignity. “Well,” re- 
plied the fisherman, with an admiring 
glance at the girls, “you’ve got the right 


bait.” 

f 
Mrs. Crawford—Why aren't you 
going to have your marketing sent 


home? Mrs. Crabshaw—I'm only buy- 
ing twenty-five or thirty dollars’ worth, 
so I can carry it.—Life. 


Se 


When passing behind a street’ car look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 








310 N. EIGHTH STREET 


Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘‘Howto Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 

















facilities (mechanical, 


to ask for them. 





you about your problems, to put our 
statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 


"Ts; ANSWER your question, to advise 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 

















WANTED 


1000 Oklahoma Oil 

1000 Turman Oil 

2500 Evergreen Copper 
-500 Globe Oil 

10,000 Sammies o. 
50 Clmssiges F 

1000 Union Oil of Grits 

100 Tennessee Railway 


Central National Bank Bldg., 
Olive, 6180-6181 


” For REAL ESTATE LOANS ~ 


HEMMELMANN-SPACKLER 
| REAL ESTATE CO. 


‘SEVENTH & CHESTNUT STS. 


——— |] 
W. L. Schachner & Co. 


W. L. SCHACHNER & CO. 


Stock and Bond Brokers 
NO PROMOTIONS 


Reports on all issues furnished FREE. 














——— 








FOR SALE 


4000 One Ninety Oil 

25 Duco Adding Machine 

250 Wright Martin Aircraft 
100 Du ad Chemical- rie le 

500 Great Western Petroleum 
25 General Asphalt—Common 
10 Lima Locomotive 

200 Harroun Motors 






















We solicit correspondence. 
St. Louis 
Central 1946 
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Fifty Thousand Visitors 
Greet New Bank 


The fifty thousand visitors who thronged thé new 
First National Bank during Charter Member Week 
expressed the approval of St. Louis and vicinity of 
the ‘‘Greater National Bank for Greater St. [ouis.”’ 


The Executive Managers, Officers and Employees appreciate the 
many expressions of good wishes, the floral tributes and the personal 
visits of the many friends of the First National Bank. They will 
endeavor to show their appreciation through careful and considerate 
banking service. 





Many thousands of patrons indicated their pride in being a part of 
the new bank, by registering for Charter Member Certificates. 





The register of visitors during Charter Member Week will be bound 
into one large volume and will be preserved by the Missouri Historical 
Society to record for the future the opening of the new bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Capital and Surplus, $15,000,000.00 
Deposits More Than $120,000,000.00 
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BROADWAY AND LOCUST 


Consolidation of St. Louis Union Bank, Mechanics American National Bank 
and Third National Bank. 
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